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In Search of 
Wisdom 


DWIN MUIR has remarked that after 

reading Cabriel Marcel one finds that * the 

sense of .uman wisdom has been increased ’. 
It is therefoi: somewhat paradoxical that M. 
Marcel’s lates: book should be entitled The Decline 
of Wisdom (H _rvill Press, 5s). If his arguments are 
sound, it mus. be a very precious book indeed, 
because he is offering us a commodity that is in 
increasingly s! >rt supply. What he gives, however, 
is not quite w! 2t the unsuspecting reader may hope 
for. He has -ritten a lay sermon on the evils of 
totalitarianism and the machine age. The cure he 
propounds is a change of heart and return to 
religion. 

He protest that ‘the most serious misunder- 
standing to w! ich my work has given rise . . . is the 
belief that it i irrationalist.’ Be that as it may, he 
has now stre: zthened the shrill chorus of voices 
raised agains’ the full application of scientific 
methods to ur sent material problems. Stripped of 
all disguises, this is the new (and fashionable) 
obscurantism 


Man versus Machine 

M. Marcel: worry about the machine age is 
confused with a more understandable dislike of 
totalitarianism and an admirable appeal for greater 
tolerance. One would not have thought that the 
Roman Catholic Church to which he belongs was 
well suited to the exercise of tolerance: but that 
is M. Marcel’s personal problem, and he does not 
explain. Of more general interest is his view that 
the power science has given us has gone to our 
heads. This, of course, has been said in various 
ways by many people. Berdyaev distinguished 
between science and scientism—which means that 
science is not objected to provided no use is made 
of it. 

It is wrong, we are told, to boast that man can 
save himself or can master Nature. By trying to 
do so he ‘enslaves* Nature and himself into the 
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bargain. This is subversive of © the cosmic order’ 
and destroys the basic values of every civilization 
worthy of the name. Moreover, drunk with his 
newly acquired power, man becomes contemptuous 
of the past. He cares nothing for the traditions that 
have come down through the centuries. The blind 
machine tramples on the indivi‘ual and breaks up 
such organic communities as the family and the 
village. The craftsman disappears. The monolithic 
State, the big combine or nationalized industry, 
turn workers into robots. Secul:r humanism results 
in dehumanization. 

There is, perhaps, just enough truth in the 
indictment to make us pause: that is to say, it is 
a possible state of affairs. {t could be the shape of 
things to come. But it is not y.' an actual state of 
affairs. For one who protests so much against 
abstraction it is remarkable 1) t M. Marcel does 
not tell us more precisely w! re this process is 


taking place here and now. |e, he was shocked 
by the levelling of a hill in R:» de Janeiro and he 
offers this as an example ©. doing violence to 


Nature. He has also visited nemas and found 
the entertainment banal. He - aims that there is 
‘an astonishingly high incider. of psychosis’ in 
American and Americanized ountries such as 
Sweden. ‘ The ravages caused | them by boredom, 
sexual immorality and drunke -ss are, as it were, 
irrefutable symptoms of a c..-seated lesion, of 
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what I would prefer to call a sin against life." He 
does not mention France in this connection, 
or—a stranger omission—Russia and China. Ad- 
mittedly the facts are hard to find, but if technology 
and a break with tradition are as harmful as he 
supposes, conditions in the Communist countries 
should clinch the argument. In that event one 
would expect in those areas madhouses to be over- 
crowded, prisons to be full of sexual offenders, 
drunkenness to be greatly on the increase. We are 
entitled to ask if there is evidence of this. But M. 
Marcel is not really arguing from evidence, as the 
technologist he so greatly fears is forced to do; he 
is inventing a mythology. To say that the ‘ cosmic 
order ’ is violated by the use of science is a manifest 
absurdity. The only order of Nature we know 
about consists of the laws of Nature which science 
formulates, and the success of its discoveries can 
be seen dramatically in backward areas of the 
world. 


The Serpent and the Dove 


Constant emphasis on the insufficiency of tech- 
nology slows down the saving process. The truth 
is that with world-population expanding at the 
present rate we must either use our knowledge to 
the utmost or face catastrophe. M. Marcel sees the 
point but imagines it is a dilemma because the 
price to be paid—according to his strange and 
tortuous logic—is the decline of wisdom and its 
substratum, common sense. He is impaled, too, on 
a contradiction of his own making between secular 
and Christian wisdom. The Christian is bidden to 
become as a little child and to take no thought for 
the morrow; but in ordinary usage we should 
expect a wise man to be mature and exercise rational 
foresight. We cannot marry the wisdom of the 
serpent with the innocence of the dove. 

What would a truly wise counsellor advise today ? 
Surely to stop preparing for death and destruction 
and set about the task of reorganizing life on our 
planet so that scientific knowledge can be used 
without stint to satisfy the crying needs of all 
mankind—to heal the sick, clothe the naked and 
feed the hungry, in a thoroughly materialistic rather 
than a metaphorical way. Wisdom would then be 
as widespread as happiness, for according to 
Montaigne its chief sign is ‘a constant rejoicing. 
Its state’, be quaintly adds, ‘ is like that of things 
above the moon, always serene.” 
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What Can We Believe? 


HECTOR HAWTON 


T is impossible to carry on one’s daily life 

without believing a good deal which cannot be 

strictly proved. Philosophers amuse themselves 
by debating whether other people exist or the whole 
thing is a dream, but outside their studies they have 
to reckon with college authorities, policemen and 
income-tax inspectors. Scientists sometimes play 
at doubting whether the universe exhibits an order, 
but they could not do their work unless they 
assumed that instruments were reliable and at least 
a statistical order held sod. Civilization itself 
would break down unless ve assumed certain basic 
standards of conduct to b= unalterable. 

Do we believe that murder is wrong in the 
sense that we believe thet the sun will rise to- 
morrow? Or do we merciy mean that to permit 
murder would make socal life difficult? Some 
people have contended th t all we are entitled to 
say is that we happen to di.\ike murder, or massacre 
or genocide, just as we my happen to dislike the 
taste of tomatoes, and th-re can be no argument 
about dislikes. But it is do :btful if anyone seriously 
holds this view. Like the delief that no one exists 
but oneself, it may be loically irrefutable, but it 
is for paper consumption © aly. 

It may be said, of cou'se, that questions about 
values do not involve ques'ions of fact and that we 
can praise or condemn wiinout being committed to 
any belief about the genera! character of things. If 
you believe in God, what is right is what He has 
revealed as such, either through sacred writings or 
a church. But if you do not believe in God, you 
have no inside information. What can you go 
upon except your own preferences? If you are a 
pleasant kindly person this makes no difference; 
but the world, alas, is not composed entirely of 
well-bred people who can be relied upon to behave 
in the nicest possible manner. 

This problem did not exist in early history. 
Morals, cosmology and religion were all part of a 
Single design. The pattern was broken down in 
the sixth century BC when a few remarkable men in 
Ionia began to work out for themselves the answers 
to questions that were hitherto supplied by priests 
and oracles. This was an exciting and dangerous 
innovation. Philosophy broke away from religion 


This month we introduce a new series, 
in which a number of philosophers, 
scientists and writers will state the 


essential p oblems of philosophy today 


and became an independent inquiry, but it still 
embraced wha! we now call science. The second 
split did not cccur until the seventeenth century. 
The fields in w! ich philosophy met with sensational 
success subseq. ‘ntly set up as autonomous provinces 
under another ame. 

Today what looks like another breakaway is 
occurring. Afer a sort of ghostly existence, like 
the Holy Roms : Empire, philosophy is in danger of 
altogether ceas 1g to exist. If you do not like this 
process you wll regard it as a crisis—for what 
could be more critical than going out of existence? 
(According to Prof John Wisdom ‘* Philosophy 
is devouring it:clf in its own fire’.) On the other 
hand, if you lil e it, you will hail it as yet another 
Copernican re\ >lution. 

In this courtry most professional philosophers 
like what is ha»pening, but it is hard luck on the 
non-profession: |. For many centuries the ordinary 
man has looke | upon the philosopher as a guide 
to life. Thoe who have become sceptical of 
religious authorities—perhaps through reading 
philosophy—he ve fondly imagined that the philos- 
opher would provide something more reasonable 
than the pries' and more reliable than private 
hunches. 

What do I ‘now? What can I believe? What 
ought I to do’? These are the traditional questions. 
Socrates would have tried to answer them. The 
long line of philosophers down through the ages 
endeavoured to meet this very natural demand. 
Today, however, the layman who puts such questions 
is apt to be told that they are eiiher foolish or 
meaningless, or perhaps a sign that he is not very 
well. If a modern professor of philosophy is 
approached he is likely enough to retort—with less 
modesty than would appear—that he really doesn’t 
claim to be a wiseacre in charge of an advice 
bureau. 

One of Chesterton's more successful quips was to 
the effect that a man’s philosophy mattered even 
more to his landlady than his bank balance. He 
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might, for example, hold the views of Jack the Ripper. 


He might feel with the Marquis de Sade that the 
real hero of society was the criminal. Perhaps this 
rests on a verbal confusion, and we need to coin a 
new word to distinguish the talk about talk which 
now absorbs the specialists and what the ordinary 
man means when he speaks of wanting a philosophy 
of life. 

He means a straight answer on whether God 
exists, whether this life is all, how he ought to 
live it. Whatever conclusions we may reach on 
these questions, they still arouse eager interest, 
and it is difficult to understand how they can have 
been discussed by the keenest intellects for so long 
if they are meaningless. We are sometimes told 
today that if we are worried about the prospect of 
death, or if we cannot make any sense of life, we 
had better consult a psychiatrist. 

Again, if we are perplexed by the problem of 
the existence of God, or human free will, we can 
have all our difficulties ironed out by a logical 
analyst. We are either suffering from some kind 
of malaise or dealing with a disease of language. 
There is no such subject as philosophy which can 
ever help us in any other way. Our problems cannot 
be solved but only dissolved. 

I have a great deal of sympathy with the ordinary 
intelligent layman who may be silenced, but is not 
inwardly convinced, when the professional philos- 
opher either jumps on him or looks pained, as 
though to ask any of the old questions is to commit 
a gaffe. Whether or no we can satisfy it, many of 
us are consumed by a passion for unifying our 
experience. This, of course, is what religion has 
always attempted to do and, until fairly recently, it 
was the aim of the majority of philosophers. It 
lies behind the plain man’s question: ‘Is there a 
meaning to life?" We can pick holes in this formu- 
lation, but behind the naive wording there is an 
insistent human craving, an instinctive recoil from 
the conclusion that life is a tale told by an idiot. 

It is because so many thoughtful people are 
confused by the unwillingness of the most influential 
schools of philosophy today to accept the questions 
they put that the Literary Guide has invited a number 
of representatives of various points of view to deal 
with the layman’s problem. Those who hold that 
philosophy as such cannot provide what the layman 
is searching for will be asked how they themselves 
deal with the situation. What is their own 
* philosophy of life’, as distinct from what they 
mean by philosophy in their professional capacity? 
What are the presuppositions (if any) on which 


they base their practical attitudes? If they think, 
for example, that both materialism and idealism 
are equally metaphysical and therefore to be 
condemned, how do they manage to evade making 
assertions of this type without preserving a Trappist 
silence? 

But the heart of the matter is in the sphere of 
morals. You can believe that the external world is a 
construction of your own mind and nothing is 
really changed. You may hold with Berkeley that 
matter does not exist and yet still expect to find 
your slippers beside the fireplace; or you may 
consider it possible and even probable that in a 
hundred years’ time the word ‘atom’ may have 
dropped out of use and still be just as uneasy about 
the hydrogen bomb. But it is another story when 
we talk about values. Obviously it would constitute 
an immediate problem for us if we thought that a 
hundred years hence people could hold that love 
and sympathy are just silly, and that truth is what 
the Ministry of Thought supplies—and be as 
justified in their views as we are today. 

All religions claim that certain values are absolute. 
By far the majority of philosophers have also taken 
this view. It is naturally much easier to proclaim 
that certain actions are always wrong because you 
have inside information about the will of God than 
to support the contention solely by argument. But 
if you dispense with both religion and metaphysics, 
how are you going to deny the right of man to 
create whatever standards of conduct he pleases 
and change them from time to time? 

Clearly, we have the power to do so; that is 
just a fact. But when we speak of the right to do so, 
is that also a fact or are we merely uttering nonsense 
words? Fortunately, it is not my task in this 
article to answer questions, but to introduce the 
sort of problems that will be discussed from various 
points of view. We shall come continually upon 
the distinction between what we actually know, 
which is not very much, and what we are compelled 
to believe, which perhaps should be as little as 
possible. 

A series of personal statements of this sort by 
some of the most alert minds of our time should 
help to clear the air. Next month Prof L. J. Russell 
will open with a valuable contribution distinguishing 
between ‘ Beliefs’ and ‘ Attitudes’. Others from 
whom we hope to receive contributions in due 
course are Prof A. J. Ayer, Prof Antony Flew, 
Dr J. Bronowski, Prof M. Ginsberg, Prof Herbert 
Dingle, Dr Ruth Saw, Maurice Cornforth, R. W. 
Hepburn, and Ernest Gellner. 
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Evolution and Ancestry 


W. E. SWINTON 

HERE are few subjects on which con- 

troversy still rages so much as on Evolution. 

It may be thought that in saying so I am 
flogging a dead horse; but it happens to be a horse 
that comes alive very quicly after a public lecture 
and after a broadcast. I! there is hysteria at the 
suggestion that morals can possibly exist without a 
religious foundation (anc Darwin suggested this 
many years ago), how m: ch more deplorable is it 
that man should be clain--d to have origin in the 
beast and that the greates: of biological products 
should have his roots in «an ancestry that is ap- 
parently without soul or | ope of salvation. 

Most of those who uph »!d this attitude, even in 
1955, have very iittle idea «f what Evolution is. I 
have asked audiences of ;cople who are allegedly 
educated and well read wat they thought it to be 
and the answer was that it s something that Darwin 
said nearly a hundred y: irs ago. Yet Darwin's 
grandfather was an Evolu' nist. Darwin attempted 
to explain one method by which organic evolution 
seemed to him to have . me about. He was a 
Natural Selectionist. Tod / he has some adherents 
and a good many impro\ -’s, who are called Neo- 
Darwinists. 

Even biologists in tr: 
emerge from their acaden 
understanding of the imp 
the term. Not all of ther:, of course, but enough 
to create the need for fa: y frequent statement or 
restatement about the present position. There are 
additional reasons for the need, for an argument 
neglected does not leave he status quo; there is 
always the other side, anv against Evolution there 
are ranged many, for one i ason or another. There 
are schools where the very name of ‘ evolution” is 
regarded as a bad word. | here are many museums 
where the effort to illustrate those biological pro- 
cesses that are considered ‘o prove Evolution have 
had to be withdrawn. There are great areas of the 
world where men and women are not allowed to 
know more about the results of biological research 
than was foreshadowed in the dusty lands of the 
Near East two thousand years ago. 

One can understand these protests, even if one 
deplores the militant and intolerant attitude of 


ling often manage to 
> cocoon without a real 
ations of the process or 


The theory of Evolution is criticized 
in some quarters; but many of these 
criticisms are based on misunderstand- 
ings and an incomplete knowledge 


the protestants. But there are others who have 
studied the evidence, some who have even made 
contributions to it, yet are impelled to adopt the 
argument that since man is ohly a part of the 
whole great process and that the part can never 
be greater than the whole, man cannot really hope 
to take an obje: tive view of the methods of his own 
production. 
More recent 
cannot be a pr 


it has been held that evolution 
ess because it is a term of plurality; 
a word that co. ers many aspects of many sciences. 

The fault is, of course, that very few persons not 
professional bi: logists have the time to study the 
story asa whole And there is the very real problem, 
when one coms seriously to consider it, that at 
few places in th s country, though there are notable 
exceptions, is it »ossible to have a logical view of the 
historical succe sion which either demonstrates the 
reality of the sim of evolutionary processes or else 
presents one «f the most remarkable series of 
coincidences ev_r discovered. 

The approac’ to the subject should be tripartite. 
We must learn ‘o understand the stage on which the 
drama of life .as been played. We should then 
learn the mean ng of the gestures of the players. 
Finally we should observe and interpret the action 
of the play. T iat sequence is precisely that which 
students of the drama, whether professional or 
otherwise, wou'd be expected to take. And they 
would accept that syllabus without question. 
Translated to our terms it means that the strati- 
graphical history of the earth must be studied. We 
must realize the conditions that prevailed over the 
earth, we must see the changing geography of the 
past, the variations in climate and vegetation, and 
observe the animal inhabitants against the back- 
ground of space and time. Without this sense of 
time one might as well watch a film that had been 
torn in shreds and put together again by an idiot. 

There are critics who contend that this is precisely 
what has happened to the interpretation of the 
geological record: that the facts have been twisted 
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to suit the argument, like the mythology attached to 
many religions. Yet, the facts now accepted are 
those that have been verified by thousands of 
ovservers, of all languages, creeds and political 
views. Whatever may be though: of the philosophical 
consequences of these observations, they are cer- 
tainly scientific and stable eno: 2h for all practical, 
i.e. economic, purposes. Men can make money on 
them—surely the ultimate criter on of these days. 
Secondly, the study of the gesiures of the players 
is the study of the comparative .natomy and physi- 
ology of animals and plants derived from the 
ancient records of the rocks. This is very important, 


as their place in the story, 


physical, demands an assurance 


There can be little purpose 
outside of two similar looking 
intimate examination one find 
by pedals while the other ha 
propulsion. The comparison |: 
for it is an early lesson in the 
superficial similarity may mear 
the whale, the ichthyosaurus 
have similarities but are very 
history and mechanism. So th 


evidence of space and time, ©. 


the adaptability of the animals 
and one must try to estimate « 
physiology. 

Finally, there is the long suc 
There are millions of fossils, 


hether historical or 
of how they work. 
in comparing the 
vehicles if on more 
nat one is actuated 
the means of jet 
\0t too far-fetched, 
iological field that 
ittle. The fish and 
id the dolphin, all 
lifferent in origin, 
‘ in addition to the 

must really learn 
their background, 

plasticity of their 


ssion of the forms. 


ind superposed on 


Paranthropus, a species between man 


remains were first found in the Tran 


teeth and limbs are human in shape, 


ind ape, whose fossil 
svaal in 1938.° Their’ 
and in all probability 


they walked as men do, The illustration is by Maurice Wilson’ 


this evidence are the many varieties of life that we 
know today. The tota! number of species that have 
existed in the world has been estimated as 50 
millions at its lowest, and as 4,000 millions at its 
highest. 

No man can know the correct answer, but 
taking its mean value of about 400 millions, it 
is a tremendous number of kinds of animals. But 
these are species and each species may have 
millions of representatives; for Homo sapiens alone 
is quoted by Whitaker's Almanack to number 
2,377,400,000. So there is plenty of material in 
the present, and a great deal of evidence for the 
500 million years or so in which fossils are repre- 
sented from the past, on which the student of 
evolution can work. Thousands are thus studying 
the history and structure of life, the effects of 
climate and temperature on animals and plants, 
and the behaviour of animals, especially insects 
and birds. In addition, the whole subject of genetics, 
with all its highly-trained workers, is devoted to 
the study of how animals and plants really grow 
and reproduce themselves. 

In the face of all this it is a little hard for the 
scientific evolutionist to be decried by one who 
has merely read a book about the subject, and very 
often the wrong book. It may, of course, be difficult 
for the well-meaning seeker after truth to find the 
right book because no one tells him what to read. 
There is still a woeful need for guidance for students, 
especially those whose previous opportunities 
demand that the book should be well and simply 
written. Nothing upsets a student so much as being 
blinded by science; it makes reading tiresome, like 
a walk with the sun on the snow. 

If I am asked what recent books I would re- 
commend there are two which go far to fulfil the 
optimum conditions: Adam’s Ancestors, by L. S. 
B. Leakey (Methuen. 21s), and Evolution as a 
Process, edited by Julian Huxley, A. C. Hardy, 
E. B. Ford (Allen & Unwin, 21s). Adam's 
Ancestors is not really new— indeed, this is the 
fourth edition—but it is claimed to have been 
completely rewritten. Dr Leakey is both an 
academic archzologist and a field worker, and 
by his uncanny skill he has produced a great 
deal of the evidence which we must regard as of 
the first importance in showing the way in which 
man’s ancestry has been achieved. 

I very much like the way in which Leakey 
approaches his subject, for he rightly stresses that 
in the study of Man one must consider all the 
incidentals of their lives. It is no use just going out 
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and looking for bones; the whole ecology of the 
past has to be borne in mind, so that the geography 
and climate and all sorts of other things must be 
taken into account. This first chapter of a wise 
book should be read by al! with any pretensions to 
archeology, for it is full of sound sense and is a 
valuable record of the methods of preservation. 
I wish that the writing was as good as the subject- 
matter, for such phrases as ‘fragmentary fossil 
fragments * should not be allowed to dull the edge 
of the appetite that is otherwise aroused. The 
second chapter is also very valuable in a general 


sense and deals with ‘ F: 
particularly the geologica 
Dr Leakey has a ren 
specimens. His work in 
that scene as having g 
great advance from early 
cursors of modern men. 


tly Man’s Environment’, 
background. 

‘tkable flair for finding 
frica leads him to regard 
en the impetus to the 
pro-hominid to the pre- 


in this I know that many 


will disagree, sut I perso: ally think that he is right. 


I believe that most of the 
were brought about or 
changes and especially te 
believe the earlier transiti 
mals was also achieved in 
In brief, it may be sai 
species of a form know 
African Pliocene, as of in 
was first discovered anc 
Dr A. T. Hopwood, | 
material was discovered 
quite recently. It is here c 
of Proconsul may have ! 


eat evolutionary changes 
ccompanied by climatic 
iperature conditions. I 


in from reptiles to mam- 


Africa. 

that Leakey regards the 
as Proconsul, from the 
ortance. This ape-genus 
named by my colleague 
t remarkable additional 
»9y Dr and Mrs Leakey 
isidered that some species 
1 to the ape stem, while 


led towards man. He 
views here as that the 
ninids occurred perhaps 


another species may hay 

gives the summary of hs 
major division of pro-h: 

earlier than the middle P::ocene (about ten million 
years ago), one line leading through Kanam man 
and the Kanjera and Swanscombe types up to 
Homo sapiens, and the other branch led to forms 
that became extinct, such as Java, Neanderthal, 
Rhodesian, and Solo kincs of men. 

This book was published before the knowledge 
burst upon the world that Piltdown is a forgery.! 
It might therefore have been an unfair trial of 
Leakey’s strength to see what he says. In the first 
place he puts it into true perspective by devoting 
only a few lines to its enigma. They are: ‘* The 
Piltdown skull is a problem. The question whether 
the lower jaw and the skull belong to the same 
creature is still an open one, and personally I feel 


1 See also The Piltdown Forgery, by J. S. Weiner (Oxford University 
Press, 12s 6d). 


Pekin Man, Sina: 
a million years a. 0. 
in the caves of 


hropus, probably lived on earth about half 
Some teeth were found thirty years ago 
1¢ limestone hills near Choukoutin, about 
thirty-seven mile Nine years later the skull 


was found ; this 


than Java Man. 


from Pekin. 
long and narrow, with a brain size larger 
It is thought that Pekin Man used tools and 


e fire. 


not.’ This is remarkable because 
ork by at least one of the later 
the fake suggested that both skull 
were really associated and contem- 


was able to ma Illustration by Maurice Wilson 


that they do 
at that time 
discoverers of 
and lower jav 
poraneous. 

This is not all of Leakey’s story by any means, 
but those who are interested in the opinions of 
one of the persons who have done a great deal of 
pioneer work to unravel the mysteries of man’s 
physical evolution should read this excellently 
produced and eminently readable volume. 

Eighteen specialists have contributed to Evolution 
as a Process. \t contains an admirable introduction 
by Julian Huxley, who is one of the few men who 
can see Evolution and see it whole. The principal 
value of this symposium is that it shows that Evo- 
lution is not merely a name for a number of different 
kinds of investigations, some quantitative, others 
qualitative, upon a number of different biological 
problems, but that they are all in fact different 
facets of the same gem. 
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The Social Dynamics of Sorokin 


DONALD G, MACRAE 


HERE is one concept introduced by Spengler 

in his Decline of the We:t which has always 

seemed to me useful. Sp-ngler makes much 
of what he calls ‘ pseudomorphs ', and by this term 
he means those situations which occur when a 
society forces into old forms a new social, cultural 
or symbolic content. There is an appearance of 
identity between the old and te new, even though 
they belong to different cultures, but the identity is 
only formal, and the reality embodied in the old 
forms is fundamentally differen’ in its order from 
its predecessor, however care/:| and studied the 
imitation, for the reality belon.s to a world alien 
in spirit from that which or inated the forms. 
That such pseudomorphs do fr quently occur at all 
levels of social organization anc *xpression through- 
out human history seems to ne true, and that 
historians and social scientists ‘o well to beware 
of them is clear. It is, I think, \ orth asking if such 
attempts as those of Toynbee,  engler and Sorokin 
are not themselves pseudomo:; hs. 

All three writers make an ei; .rmous appearance 
of subjecting the data of histo: y to the rigovwr of 
scxences,! and though Speng!-" might claim that 
this was not his intention and Toynbee enter some 
disclaimers, Sorokin at least would not dispute that 
this was his intention. If Tovnbee and Spengler, 
under the form of science, do i: fact present us with 
what we may think to be large!) myth and prophecy, 
yet their involvement in essentially esthetic prob- 
lems of presentation and the burning zeal of their 
styles are clear indication of another, legitimate, but 
different content from that of mere science. With 
Sorokin there is no such suggestion: he writes 
without felicity, and his books are filled with 
statistical tables, careful grapis, and elaborate 
references not to mere facts but to the literature 
of all the social sciences. Here, if at all, the reader 
may feel, is the genuine article 

Spengler and Toynbee begia and end with 
enormous units—civilizations and unitary cul- 
tures—but Sorokin begins with the arithmetic 
of individual objects and events. Science, it is 
1 P. A. Sorokin’s major theses are contained in the four massive 


volumes of his Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vols 1, ll, and Ul 
(1937, Allen & Unwin); Vol IV (New York, 1941). 


to 


A study of the Russian-born sociologist 
Pitirim Sorokin of Harvard University 
concludes this series of articles on the 
theories of some philosopher historians 


often rather loosely said, is about those phenomena 
which recur and can be measured, while the subject- 
matter of history consists of individuals and events 
which are unique and can be compared only a 
little and measured not at all. Sorokin challenges 
this, and in the first volume of his magnum opus he 
subjects the data of art to statistical analysis; by 
the end of his fourth volume there is little or nothing 
which has occurred in human history which he has 
not reduced to quantitative expression. His work 
distils the already distilled essence of the encyclo- 
pedias, and it is on this liquor—if at all—that his 
followers must get drunk. Like some other strong 
spirits, its appearance is deceptively clear. 

Now these statistics raise a problem which we 
cannot deal with here. A logician, R. von Mises, 
has remarked that there are neither statistics for 
individuals, nor individuals for statistics. If the 
data of human history and the creations of human 
art, science and philosophy are as unique, as 
individual, as is often claimed, then Sorokin’s 
enterprise must seem doomed from its inception. 
It is by no means clear, however, that the data are 
of this kind, and Sorokin can claim that his figures 
frequently corroborate known trends. Scepticism 
might retort that of course they do—they are drawn 
from sources devoted to demonstrating the existence 
of such trends. In music and visual art I think this 
is a fair objection, but where biographical data are 
involved I think that Sorokin escapes, while in every 
sphere he shows great, if not uniform, ingenuity, in 
the factors he subjects to calculations. 

These statistics and the rest of his material are 
used to establish the existence, ‘the change and 
fluctuation of Ideational, Idealistic, and Sensate 
cultures *. These three terms are less strange than 
they appear.2 The Ideational culture is that of 
men who conceive of reality as timeless, non- 
material, ascetic and spiritual. Its art is symbolic, 


2 The reader who wants an extended guide to Sorokin's thought should 
consult the rather uncritica! but excellent exposition by F. R. Cowell: 
History, Civilization, and Culture (A. & C. Black, London, 1952). 
This is a mode! condensation of difficult material. 
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and its science rudimentary. On the whole Sorokin 
approves of it highly. The Sensate culture is the 
opposite of the other-worldly Ideational: it is 
materialistic, receptive of change, greedy and 
physical. Its art is representative, while its science 
and technology are highly developed. Sorokin on 
the whole reprobates it, but his book belongs to 
its scientific tradition. 

Sorokin, however, is well aware that pure types 
do not occur in actual life. Of the mixed types the 
Idealistic in which the world of material nature is 
used for spiritual ends is the most important. In 
the course of human history, at least so far as the 
Classical and European worlds are concerned, the 
Idealistic culture has been - xe bridge for the transition 
from Ideational to Sens te cultures, and Sorokin 
has set out his views o: this movement in com- 
parison with those of S-engler and others. The 
importance he gives to t 2 Idealistic can be seen: 


TEMPORA! 
In the Phases of 
Civilization 
(1) Growth or * spring’ as 
in Spengler and Toynbee 
(2) Maturity or* summer 
(3) Decline and disintegra- 
tion; ‘autumn’ and 
‘winter’; Spengler’s 
‘ civilization phase ” 


SEQUENCE > 
In Prototypes of Culture 
or Cultural Supersystems 
(1) Sorokin’s Ideational 


(2) Sorokin’s Idealistic 
(3) Sorokin’s Sensate 


This repeated rhythm ! 
history: it is probably 
of history—on some of 
evidence—but this is nm 
to be taken as establishe 

Sorokin, indeed, neve: 
of his being, he is a pr 
however he may regret : 


1s run through * Western 
be found in other areas 
vhich Sorokin draws for 
ther made necessary nor 
by his work. 
orgets that, in one aspect 
fessional sociologist who, 
must accept the disorder 
and variety of social life. Out of his analysis he 
establishes a small number of large cultural units. 

Each of these cultural units has an internal 
consistency in its mentality; its parts are largely 
but not completely, interiependent; and each unit 
is internally self-determined, accepting and rejecting 
alien elements according to its nature, but, though 
self-determined, capable of only a limited range of 
choices, of paths of change. 

Social and cultural changes present no problems 
to Sorokin. Whoever, he believes, says society or 
culture also predicates change. Change is immanent 
in society and unavoidable. Mono-causal theories 


3 Abridged from P. A. Sorokin, Socia Philosophies of an Age of 
Crisis (Beacon Press, Boston, 1950), p 295. (A. & C. Black have 
published an English edition of this important study of some dozen 
attempts to synthesize historica! ¢xperience.) « 


of social change resuit in viotence to fact, through 
one being lost in an infinite regress of causes—for 
what causes the changes in the causal factor ?—but 
in appropriate circumstances most of such theories 
do contain some truth. One should expect change, 
one can explain it in particular cases, but, if I 
understand him, one cannot have a general theory 
of social change, though one can have a theory of 
the limits within which it must take place. On these 
points Sorokin is surely sensible, but somehow 
it is an unexciting conclusion to emerge from such 
labours. 

But of course it is not the whole conclusion. 
Like Toynbee and Spengler, though less obviously, 
Sorokin too is concerned with the * human situa- 
tion’, with the diagnosis of our present social 
ills, and with prophecy. Sensate culture is self- 
defeating; the material appetites of our society 
prepare the doom of the swinish majority and, 
through an ascetic minority, prepare also a new 
Ideational achievement. This is our crisis in which 
our anguish and confusion are the consequence of 
a dissolution and a rebirth. We stand at an ambigu- 
ous point of time. 

Sorokin’s ca-eer might lead us to expect something 
like this. He rose to a chair in law at St Petersburg 
from out of the Russian masses. He * believed in 
progress, revo/ ution, socialism, democracy, scientific 
positivism ’.4 In Tsarist and Bolshevik jails, as 
Kerensky’s sccretary, in exile and in academic 
success in America, ending in a chair at Harvard, 
he tried to uncerstand whence had come war, mass 
murder, dictatorship, institutionalized lying, and 
not * the many-sided improvement of man but ... 
his relapse int barbarism ’. 

Naturally he used his scientific equipment in the 
attempt—as a sociologist he has done much solid 
work and his book on social mobility, written a 
generation ago, remains a classic—-but is the attempt 
a scientific one? Can more than a * pseudomorph ” 
result? Sorokin treads a thornier path than Toynbee, 
a more hopeiul one than Spengler, and he brings 
back much valuable information. But as to the 
nature of history and the destiny of our iron age 
he brings conviction only to those willing to receive 
it. It is by no means silly to believe that an endeavour 
such as his should, if successful, bring light or 
guidance to our time, even if only the grey light 
of Spengler’s winter. It is, however, very hard to 
believe that success has crowned any of these 
attempts or to find consolation or counsel in their 
conclusions. 


* Social and Cultural Dynamics Vol 1, p ix. 
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The Elizabethan Stage 


WILLIAM EMPSON 


HE Elizabethans have left us very little 

information about their stage architecture 

and technique, and ther: has been a lot of 
controversy about it in recent times. This is un- 
fortunate, because clearly there was something good 
about their methods which we had better try to 
recover. Considering what it costs to build a 
theatre holding over 2,000, as the Globe of 
Shakespeare must have done, we can hardly expect 
to get a ‘ replica’ built if the experts are liable at 
any moment to say that the theory it was built on 
is completely out of date. Enough agreement had 
seemed to be reached, and I understand that the 
Americans plan to build one at Stratford, Connecti- 
cut, using the complete specilications given by 
J. C. Adams in his book The Elizabethan Stage. 
But recently Mr Leslie Hotson has been trying to 
knock over the whole card-cast!c of reconstruction 


The Globe Theatre. An engraving made in 1612. A 
nineteenth-century description of this print says that the 
theatre in the background is the Rose and the picture was 
made before the first Globe was burnt to the ground 


The modern producer as well as the 
student of Shakespeare would benefit 
from a better knowledge of the shape 
of the stage in Elizabethan theatres 


and maintain that the plays were meant to be 
acted under the conditions of a circus tent.! I hope 
this break-away movement can be checked, but it 
is no use pretending that the evidence is all against 
him. 

The Elizabethans might be expected to try more 
than one method of staging in the various theatres 
of London, and the annoying counter-evidence 
from a sketch of the Swan Theatre, for example, 
may happen to be true of that building, a speculation, 
after all, which soon failed. This kind of thing is 
not what is of primary interest. We want to know 
how Shakespeare intended his plays to be acted, in 
the theatre which his company built while he was a 
leading member of it—even if they would not do 
what he wanted, a suspicion which has been voiced 
but has not much evidence for itself; but also, if 
they did stop him on points of detail, whether the 
necessities of that theatre made them right. Such 
is the main line, it strikes me, along which we may 
hope for a more solid opinion fairly soon. 

1 think it very unlikely that further research will 
disprove the accepted theory, fairly obvious to a 
reader of the Shakespeare plays—and also, by the 
way, to a reader of The Spanish Tragedy, which is 
somehow the first basic Elizabethan drama; even 
in rebuilding, Shakespeare's company stuck to the 
architecture devised for the first London theatre by 
Burbage, the father of their chief actor; though, 
since the contract for a later theatre demands an 
imitation of the Globe, they may be presumed to 
have made some improvements. That is, to keep 
to the essentials, he had an inner stage and a balcony, 
both with curtains to open and shut, but did most 
of the acting on an apron-stage—with a very mixed 
audience packed round three sides of it, in three 
storeys of tiers of seats like a modern theatre, but 
with each storey coming further in than the one 
below (on the usual Tudor plan, to prevent the 
wood from rotting in the drip of rain), so that the 


1 The First Night of ‘ Twelfth Night’, by Leslie Hotson (Rupert Hart- 
Davis, 21s). 
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part of this century of the 


A drawing made in the ear 


Fortune Theatre, a reconst: iction based on specifications 


in a builder’s contract whi h was drawn up in 1599 


focusing upon a solilogq: of Hamlet must have 
been pretty electric. Tl-: chief object of the two 
small curtained stages w :s to maintain continuous 
performance, as in the cinema; you must be able 
to open a curtain on a different coat-of-arms (a 
hanging cloth with a message as familiar as a 
modern advertisement) because only so can the 
audience feel certain which party they are now to 
hear, without pause. Drinks could be obtained 
during performance, and the other main function 
of the modern * interval ° is mere relief, which was 
usually given by a clowning scene. We do not 
demand intervals in the cinema, and if the theatre 
is to compete with that, surely the theatre had 
better recover its old strength. 

Still, it must be admitted at once that what we 
cannot get is the whole set-up of the audience rather 
than the technique. The theatres had to have the 
protection of the Court against the Puritan City 
Fathers, and it was only just enough; but they made 
their money out of the public, at the basic price 
of about a pint of beer. It was literally true, though 
it sounds an absurd technicality, for the Court 
Officials to say that the theatres had to be kept 
open to practise for the entertainment of the 
Queen; this was part of her system of display, 


much cheaper than outright war, and it really did 
impress Europe very much. The first Christmas 
Queen, the only person who had ever come alive 
out of the Tower after entering through the Traitor’s 


Gate, she called for actors and dismissed them 
because they were so bad; it took her thirty years 
to get good ones. But even then she paid them a 
bit less for a Court performance than the value of 
a full house at the public theatre. The same plays 
had to do for both, and the Globe audience itself 
was not all ‘ low "—a future Lord Mayor of London 
and Lord Chief Justice might easily both be standing 
for a penny. Shakespeare can often be seen playing 
off one part of this audience against another—first 
making section A go tee-hee and section B go 
tut-tut, then section A go tut-tut and section B go 
tee-hee, a process which if done firmly both ways 
round makes them conscious of each other’s 
opinions (the only recent author who regularly 
aimed at it was Bernard Shaw). Contrairiwise, the 
weak thing about the cinema, let alone TV, is that 
the audience do not exchange opinions by im- 
mediate reaction because they know they cannot 
affect the actors. It is this conscious variety in the 
audience, not merely having to satisfy a mass 
audience; indeed, it is a feeling that a// the country’s 
opinions are somehow being spoken to (or at least 
all the opinions of the decisively important small 
town), which \vas presumed by the stage architecture 
and gave suc!: extraordinary solidity to the plays 
of one genius 

If this is what we have in view when we think of 


The famous drawing of a performance at the Swan Theatre 
made by Jan de Wit in 1590. Note the absence of a balcony 
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building the theatre we need not bother much about. 


exact reconstruction. I admit that; though I am 
keen to have the balcony given a fair chance by 
having the genuine building at last reconstructed; 
the chief doubt, in the mind of a practical producer, 
is whether you could possibly make this balcony 
work for a big scene, and you cannot find out till 
you have built it (of course building a tiny Globe 
for an audience of 200 does not tell you anything). 
We must not pretend that the balcony was essential, 
because the decisive evidence that it was used in 
major scenes comes from the fact that Shakespeare 
always had a plan ready to do withoutit ; he 
would not get a balcony at Court, let alone on tour. 
Where we have both Folio and * good * Quarto for 
a Shakespeare play we repeatedly get variations 
whose only intelligible purpose is for performance 
both with and without a balcony. We get this 
evidence by luck not by plan: Hamlet and Lear 
go opposite ways round. The Second Quarto of 
Hamlet (the real one) is the way Shakespeare 
designed the full thing, presuming the Globe 
balcony, but the Folio gives the version for doing 
without a balcony; whereas the Quarto of Lear 
keeps adding little bits to keep up continuous 
performance without a balcony, but the Folio cuts 
them all and presumes you have got one. It becomes 
clear, as the same process goes on repeating itself, 


that a working agreement had been made: ten 


Tolstoyan 


1GHT RIDER (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 13s 6d) 

is in all but one respect a great novel. It 
re-creates an entire community, the tobacco 
growers of Kentucky, in a broad, dramatic, self- 
contained movement of local history—their revolt 
against the buyers’ ring which was ruining the 
small farmer half a century ago. Richly diverse, 
it has unity; of epic simplicity, it has significance. 
Never obtruding, the author moves his men with 
a patriarchal, Tolstoyan grandeur. 

Moreover, the theme and the setting, the 
characters and their language are highly * grapho- 
genic’ (on the analogy of ‘ photogenic’). The 
language especially is a wonder: 

*I seen men like you, Sylvestus, and maybe 
they be goen on lak you fer twenty years. And 
all of a sudden, they seen the world wasn't no 


lines were enough to shift the scene on the inner 
stage (if you had not got a balcony), and he some- 
times sticks rather grudgingly to his ten. Some 
movements of furniture (especially the throne) were 
often required, but even the essential Castle Gate 
set (essential because getting in or out of a castle 
was a real thing, like a sword) must have been very 
quickly available, probably a painted hanging. 
Much too much fuss was made in the last century 
about how wonderful it was that all this beautiful 
poetry was written for a naked theatre, with bare 
boards; we have just a few contemporary letters, 
by foreign visitors writing home, and they all say 
they are almost shocked because they have never 
seen anything so gorgeous before. Such was the 
effect Elizabeth intended to produce, let alone the 
actors’ companies. The staging is rather difficult 
to envisage, but we are not to suppose that it was 
dull. 

There is a great deal of co-operative and competi- 
tive work on this subject, and I am not sure whether 
I have offered any novelty in this article. The 
evidence from the varying texts does seem to me 
to give decisive proof that Shakespeare intended to 
put on the balcony both the blinding of Gloucester 
and the scolding by Hamlet of his mother in her 
bedroom, and there I am prepared to offer detailed 
arguments. But I rather fancy it might need a bit 
more than detail to convince a modern producer. 


Grandeur 


diff’rent, and they’d come nigh a-curse-en hit 
and theirselves. And from that-air day on, they 
wouldn't sweat nuthen but bitter sweat. And eat 
their vittles in bitterness. Or they'd lay down 
and die.’ 

If the novel falls short of greatness, it is on 
account of the central character, Percy Munn, 
the young lawyer whose inconspicuous life is 
violently transformed when he joins the board of 
the Association of Growers of Dark Fired 
Tobacco. Munn is a bdiurred and colourless 
personality, and his destiny, intended for the 
creative height of tragedy, descends into the pit 
of meaningless nihilism. A score of characters 
spring to life at a touch of the author’s pen; 
but Munn, objectively true though he may be, 
remains a spiritual and artistic husk. 
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The New Pacifism 
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In the author’s view, a new form of 
pacifism brought about by the threat of 
mutual destruction may be the most 
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world. The difficulty is to provide 


World War as The Great Illusion—Now)—the 
great illusion being the idea that it ever pays a 
country to make war. Though these two opposite 
possible bases of pacifisn. are often, indeed usually, 
combined in the particular positions of individual 
pacifists, it is most important to distinguish here as 
elsewhere the world-forsaking this-I-do-though-the- 
heavens-fall attitude from the world saving this-is- 
the-way-to-solve-the-probiems approach. These 
two opposite positions are epitomized and general- 
ized in Arthur Koestler’s The Yogi and the Commissar, 
which continues the discussions of his masterpiece, 
Darkness at Noon. 

The difficulty of the world-forsaker lies in the 


adequate reasons for believing—short of some 
special revela'on to this effect—that the universe 
is, contrary t. all appearances, in this respect most 
excellently arranged. 

It is often said that evil means never lead to 
good ends: and hence that war, being always 
manifestly an evil cannot ever lead to a balance of 
good. But while the use of evil means all too often 
does corrupt the user, and thereby (or otherwise) 
evil means do fail to achieve intended results, it is 
unfortunately quite clear that there are also cases 
where the use of evil means is the lesser of two or 
more alternative evils. And to fail to recognize 
how often moral choice is a choice between evils, 


| 
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not a choice between black and white, is to live 
still in the clear sharp lost world of the nursery. 
(‘ When I was young, Mr Lydgate, there never was 
any question about right and wrong’, as Mrs 
Farebrother remarked in Eliot's Middlemarch.) 
Again, supplementarily or a'ternatively, it is said 
that no war ever leads to a balance of good (as 
against the probable results f whatever were the 
effective alternatives); that » «rs never settle any- 
thing; that one war always le: 4s to another; that 
non-violent resistance can always be as or more 
effective than violent. A/!l ‘hese are historical 
propositions, and hence the qu«stion of their truth 
and falsity can only be determined by examining 


history, however rarely this 
recognized in the heat of deba 
versial, to say the least. The 
false and could surely only be 
deplorable confusion with t 
war settles everything. The 
perhaps indeed war itself is 
But this is simply irrelevant 
the results of fighting in any ¢ 
than the reasonably to-be-ex; 
fighting. 


can be saved. In fact sometim 
between a course which mak 
other courses which would m 
The fourth may be all very w: 
deal with the British in India 
plausible if it is literally inte 
non-violence can always be as 
violence—in dealing even wit 
or the remote unapprvachab! 
Of course, there is a spectr 
positions stretching betweer 
world-forsaking and world-sa\ 
further possibility of variety 


For it is an infanti) 
that there is always a panacea, « 


ucial point may be 
The first is contro- 
econd is manifestly 
uggested through a 
very different *‘ No 
hird may be true; 
Own prime ‘cause. 
questions whether 
en case were worse 
cted results of not 
illusion to assume 
r that all situations 
our only choice is 
things worse and 
= them worse still. 
when you have to 
t is surely not even 
eted to mean that 
more effective than 
Hitler's Wehrmacht 


atom bombers. 


of possible pacifist 
vese two poles of 
g. And there is a 
1 the vertical axis 


as it were—between the extreme of rejecting as 
wrong any form of participation in any war at all, 


and more limited objections extending only to. 


taking certain sorts of part in certain sorts of war. 
But these two polarities are perhaps the most 
important. 

Yet the atom bombers may bring these poles 
paradoxically together. For if ither of the great 
world blocs refused utterly and in any circumstances 
to use atomic weapons they would, their leaders 
think and surely rightly, be handing over the world 
to the other. To forswear the use of atomic 
explosives is to leave the world to those not so 
nicely fastidious. On the other hand, if either side 
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actually uses them in any conflict it can scarcely 
fail to initiate a chain reaction of retaliation and 
counter-retaliation, quite likely effectively to remove 
both parties from the planet. Of course, this would 
not have been the case while the USA retained its 
nuclear monopoly, ar! would not necessarily be the 
case in the future if ever either side were to attain 
such offensive superiority that it had the power to 
deliver a single knock-out blow. (But accumulating 
evidence of Russian technical progress makes it 
look very unlikely that America will ever regain 
such a decisive lead, while no one knowing anything 
of America could expect her to fall decisively behind 
in this life and death technical race.) So though 
fire-eaters of America’s rather broad and high 
lunatic fringe are forever complaining—like General 
Mark Clark recently—that America cannot afford 
another Korea, another limited war confined to 
conventional weapons and one small part of the 
world, the flat contrary of this is in fact the case. 
For limited wars, fresh Koreas, are precisely the 
only sort that even Americans, and a fortiori those 
of us who are more exposed, possibly can afford. 
The paradox arises that both world-forsaking paci- 
fism and world-savin: crusading total participation 
would now result in avandoning the world—either 
to the enemy, or to th: animals. The only road to 
survival lies in some de -ree of a new sort of pacifism: 
perhaps sulky and not it all high-minded; certainly 
unfriendly, suspicious, and for the indefinite future 
very heavily armed. Heavily armed with conven- 
tional weapons: to disc ourage or if necessary to deal 
with new Koreas, which are of course most un- 
desirable even apart from the risk of their extension 
by some new MacAriiur who might fail to meet 
his Truman. Heavily «rmed especially with nuclear 
weapons, the fear of which alone offers real hope 
of checking the ideologically coloured rival am- 
bitions of the super powers; a real hope without 
any pre-atomic precedent. We may at last be 
going to see the abandonment of war as an instru- 
ment of policy: not on principle, but simply to 
save the neck of the w orld. 

What will happen is doubtful, for it depends 
absolutely on whether or not the military and 
political leaders of the two blocs keep their heads 
and act sanely and with genuine realism—not 
according to the pre-atomic pseudo-realism too 
popular in fevered Washington and the war-minded 
American press. What is now rational policy is 
not in doubt; it is the new pacifism, a realistic 
policy of mutual deterrence by the threat of mutual 
destruction. 
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EMMA GREY 


° SHALL not say why or how I became, at the 
[= of fifteen, the mistress of the Earl of 

Craven.’ So begin the celebrated memoirs of 
the Regency courtesan Harriette Wilson. For 
sheer punch this must be one of the best opening 
sentences in English literature. Harriette knew 
Gil Blas and the Vicar of Wakefield by heart, and 
Fred Lamb read to her by the hour from the classics. 
Apart from this she was completely uneducated 
(though no more ignorant than most society ladies). 


Duchess in Disgrace 


But her lively intelligence 
from association with sor 
able men of the day; t! 
‘ shifting silken colour’ 
worshipped at the shrine 
Devonshire. 

The salon maintained 
sisters was a sort of ju 
House. Tom Sheridan, 
Ossulton, Fred Lamb 
Leveson Gower, the Ado 


figure in Harriette’s pages. 


received polish and style 
e of the wittiest fashion- 

same who enjoyed the 
f Devonshire House and 
Georgiana Duchess of 


by Harriette and her 
ior low-life Devonshire 
Lord Boringdon, Lord 
even Lord Granville 
is of Devonshire House, 
And in Harriette’s 


Elizabeth Foster, painted by Reynolds in 1787 (‘Georgiana’) 


Georgiana, Duc! 


s of Devonshire. A painting by Reynolds 


circle a shado 
manners can | 
Johnstone, she 


reflection of fashionable feminine 
seen. Writing of her friend Julia 
iys * There was something dramatic 


about Julia. often surprised her, hanging over 
her harp so gi ‘efully, the room so perfumed, the 
rays of her lamp so soft that I could scarcely 
believe this tou’ ensemble to be the effect of chance 
or habit... Jv \ia Johnstone and the Duchess of 


Devonshire’s | 
sisters under t! 
fainted seven t 
said Sheridan, 
his attention. 
There are tv.) new books of exceptional interest 
to students of \ne period. One is Georgiana (John 
Murray, 25s), a selection from the unpublished 
correspondence of Georgiana Duchess of Devon- 
shire, edited by Lord Bessborough. The other is 
Miss D. M. Stuart’s Dearest Bess (Methuen, 21s), 
the first biography of the Duchess’s inseparable 
friend Lady Elizabeth Foster (granddaughter of 
Lord Hervey, Pope’s *‘Sporus’). The outline of 


iend Lady Elizabeth Foster were 
: skin. Lady Elizabeth would have 
ves the first time she saw Napoleon, 
there were no other way to attract 


the story is well known. The Duchess, who was a 
darling and a goose and the ‘ empress of fashion ’, 
found Lady Elizabeth poor and unhappy and 
adopted her as a sister. Lady Elizabeth became the 
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Duke’s mistress and they all three lived fairly 
happily together, Lady Elizabeth’s two children by 
the Duke being brought up with the young Caven- 
dishes. After her ‘ angelic friend’s’ early death, 
Lady Elizabeth became Duchess of Devonshire and 
lived to a proper and staid © d age in Italy. 

No picture of the Duchess conveys more than a 
shadow of her bewitching charm. Lord Bessborough’s 
book is like a portrait in which the face is turned 
away. Most of the letters—a d they make pathetic 
reading—are about the Duchess’s frenzied attempts 
to escape from the ever-tightening noose of her 
money troubles; her borrowings; her remorse; 
her inability to confess to the Duke. Her love 
affair with Charles Grey, which led to a long 
banishment from England and the birth of at least 
one child, is barely mentioned, though a touching 
little poem to that child, Eliza Courtney, is quoted 
in an appendix. It would b= interesting to know 
more of the Duchess’s par! in plans to rescue 
Marie Antoinette. It is t mpting to suppose 
that the Mrs Atkins mentioned in a list of 
the Duchess’s creditors is the Charlotte Atkyns 


who made such determined though fruitless 
attempts to smuggle the Dauphin out of the 
Temple. But, melancholy though the story is; 


addition to the 
ames Hare’s cranky, 


Georgiana is an_ invaluable 
social history of the period. 
witty letters are a delight. 


Miss Stuart has had the u = of Lady Elizabeth 


Foster's private Jour ial, hitherto unpublished, and 
the extracts given in Dearest Bess show that Lady 
Elizabeth could write almost as well as Harriette 
Wilson. She has an excellent ear for dialogue, and 
her anecdotes of the | »ns of the day—Nelson, Lady 
Hamilton, Count Fersen, Madame de Récamier, 
among others—are vividly written. Her literary 
skill never deserts her even when she is recounting 
the most painful scenes. Her account of the birth 
of her illegitimate daughter in the home of the 
Archi-Prétre des Amoureux (a house of ill fame) 
is written with great verve. But even in this secret 
diary which, in the wrong hands, would have brought 
her ruin, she seems to be writing for an audience. 
“Imagine ’, she says, ‘a little staircase dark and 
dirty.” Who is to imagine? She can scarcely have 
forgotten. And even in the darkest moments she 
remembers to note down the compliments paid 
her. ‘“* Look”, they said, “ her features are more 
royal than the Queen’s—what modesty and sweet- 
ness!"? 

Dearest Bess is most enjoyable reading, in spite 
of a rather arch commentary, and Miss Stuart 
proves convincingly that her heroine was not just 
a high-life Becky Sharp. But why has she trans- 
lated Hary-O Spencer into Hary-O Cavendish? 

Mr Cyril Connolly recommends late eighteenth- 
century and Regency memoirs as a palliative for 
angst. These two books should prove excellent 
antidotes for angst-addicts. 


‘Chiswick—that place seems almost her creation—that place where I have passed the happiest and most miserable hours of 
my life’, wrote Lady Bessborough after the death of her sister, the Duchess of Devonshire (reproduced from ‘Georgiana’) 
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| MUSIC AND MUSICIANS | 


Orders and 


Decorations 


SCOTT G 


DDARD 


TTENTION has re-ently been drawn, in a 
manner which wo.ld have surprised the 
composer in ques! on, to the Orders of 

Francois Couperin-le-Grar He lived in Paris 
from 1668 to 1733, was « ganist at Versailles in 
the employ of Louis Qu: ‘orze and became the 
most refined composer of | :rpsichord music of his 
day. What would have su: rised him was a glance 
into a magician’s crystal s| »wing him you or me 
sitting in our studies liste: ng to his harpsichord 
music, his Ordres and his Art de toucher le clavecin 
coming out of a box. I have recently done that 
and can testify to the imm:nse enjoyment and to 
the enlargement of experie: ce that has come from 
listening to the set of sixteer. Lyre-Bird long-playing 
discs issued in this country b - the Decca Company. I 
say sixteen discs; actua!'y only fourteen have 
reached me. But I have : 0 doubt that when the 
last two arrive they will be as fine as the rest. And 
as I say, Couperin would have been surprised; 
delightfully, of course, because of the splendid 
playing of Ruggero Gerlin. 

In that fact, accepted by us all as a now normal 
and obvious part of our lives, the fact that by 
turning a knob or a screw, by setting a turn-table 
revolving, we can hear the complete harpsichord 
works of a genius—there lies the startling sign, 
like the footprint of a lynx in the snow, the print 
of the newest pattern in musical history. Couperin, 
I have suggested, would have been surprised with 
this disembodied sound of an exquisite harpsi- 
chordist. We accept it as natural; at least some 
of us do so. For my part, though I am laughed 
out of court for my simpleness of mind, it remains 
inexplicable and I can hardly take it for granted. 
But then, I am presumably made that way; Beet- 
hoven’s Third Symphony is still inexplicable, 
analyse it as I may, and each time I hear that work 
I find myself scanning unexplored territory. I am 
perpetually surprised by it, as I am by the in- 
explicable mechanics within the bowels of the box 


that emits the sounds of the Eroica whenever I 
turn the knob, the screw. A failure of intelligence? 
Yet it places me in something of the condition of 
Couperin, had he been able to hear his music 
issue from a box in the performance by Ruggero 
Gerlin that I now commend to the reader's notice 
and concentrated study. 

The vivid quality of these records cannot fully 
be savoured without knowledge of the subject 
viewed in an undistorting mirror of history. What 
is needed is a book, the written word hinting at 
the written note’s ineffable meaning. Fortunately 
such an aid to fuller appreciation of these gramo- 


phone records is 
Francois Couperi: 
When this box 
it was quickly a 
criticism and an 
Mellers has not 
merely to the n 
learning he links 
that rich backg 
music, are place 
This book is, 
this moment; 
Bird discs. Th 
his book being | 
since he has i 
graphy, a list o 
reader would b: 
He had, then, t 
be invoked as a 
we do now is t 
Mr Mellers 
nently illuminat 
compositions; . 
Ruggero Gerlin 
information ab 
content. He has 
a reasonably ligh' 
from listening ‘ 


it hand, in the shape of Mellers’s 
and the French Classical Tradition. 
. appeared, some few years ago, 
cepted for the masterly essay in 
ysis that it undoubtedly is. Mr 
en content to confine his inquiry 
sic. With considerable skill and 
to the art of its day, and against 
und Couperin, the man and his 
firmly and clearly. 
erefore, ideal for our purpose at 
perfect companion to the Lyre- 
iuthor would assuredly agree to 
to such use; or so it would seem, 
ided, as well as the usual biblio- 
10se works by Couperin that the 
ble to find in recorded versions. 
idea that the gramophone might 
uid to the study of his book. All 
verse the process. 
/otes a lengthy and most perti- 
: chapter to Couperin’s keyboard 
{ it is there that we who listen to 
performances will find plentiful 
it technicalities of form and 


‘or all his learning in these matters, 


touch, and so we, who come fresh 
the discs, need have no fear; we 


shall not be chiiied by the icy winds of the more 
harsh type of scholarship. Instead we shall have 
an opportunity of discovering some of the fasci- 
nating secrets in Couperin’s music and also some 
of the illusive meanings behind the strange titles 
these pieces have. From that the listener will be 
well advised to turn back to the opening chapters 
in which Mr Mellers writes of the life and times 
of Couperin. After reading these chapters we can 
return to our listening, our knowledge increased 
and our enjoyment of the music now deepened and 
vastly enriched. 
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FRANCIS USSELL 


N spite of Pound's later claim that his Cantos 

represent the applicatio:. of the principles of 

the Chinese ideogram ‘to English, their early 
conception derived chiefly from Browning. Canto 
One appeared in Poetry of June 1917 and was 
followed by three more Cantos. Eight years later 
when Pound published A Draft of XVI Cantos, 
he omitted the first two — Poetry, beginning his 
book version with Canto ‘ree. 

The discarded Cantos ‘e of a much more 
regular verse structure tha the subsequent ones. 
In the original Canto One, ’ound had defined his 
intentions: 


ve Sordello! 
ir whole bag of tricks, 
and say the thing's 


Hang it all, there can be but 

But say I want to, say I take y 

Let in your quirks and twee 

an art-form, 

Your Sordello, and that the modern world 

Needs such a rag-bag to stu!’ ll its thought in; 

Say that I dump my catch, sb oy and silvery 

As fresh sardines flapping anc slipping on the 

marginal cobbles? 

Pound at that time plan ed his own Sordello. 
Such a bag of tricks he coulk use himself to provide 
a unity for his own scattere: interests. Browning's 
formidable failure is obscur vecause of the author’s 
relentless piling up of the minutia of the trecento. 
Yet the warp can be separated from the woof by 
anyone who wants to involve himself in the labour. 
The same is true of The Ca:'os. The poem can be 
grasped immediately only someone with the 
same specialist background and the same rather 
out-of-balance frame of :cferences as Pound's. 
Sordello has been analysed line by line. A similar 
project is now being undertaken for The Cantos 
at Northwestern University. However, there 
remains in both cases the fundamental question 
whether, after one has classified and .‘>rified the 
poet’s specialized knowledge, one has attained 
anything more than a certain amount of factual 
information. 

Canto I, the original third Canto, is an abbrevi- 
ated version of Book XI of the Odyssey, Odysseus’s 
journey to the underworld to consult Tiresias. This 
descent into hell is a recurrent idea with Pound— 
one of his key thoughts is the conception of the 
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The Cantos of Ezra Pound 


To conclude his critical examination’ of 
one of the most influential poets, the 
author describes the scheme of Pound’s 
most ambitious work, ‘The Cantos’ 


modern world as a hell of finance capitalism—and 
it may well be that he intended it to set the tone of 
his poem. As a contrast the Canto’s concluding 
lines are based on the Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite. 

Pound’s translation is not from the origina! 
Greek but from a | atin version of the Odyssey by 
the sixteenth-century scholar Andreas Divus. 
According to Pound's theory, his use of Divus 
was a way of indicating the assimilation of the 
re-discovered Greek culture by the medieval mind. 
However, the result is no different than if he had 
gone back to the original Greek or to one of the 
English interlinear translations. His version is 
often taut and efiective, with echoes of Anglo- 
Saxon alliterative verse in it, but compared to that 
of his contemporary, T. E. Lawrence,. it has a 
mannered archaic quality. 

In actual fact, as opposed to theory, Pound's use 
of the Divus translation was accidental. Some years 
before the First World War he picked up an old 
volume by this obscure and forgotten Latinist from 
one of the bookstails along the Seine. The book 
also happened to contain a translation of the 
Homeric Hymns by a Georgius Dortona, and it is 
because of this casual juxtaposition that Pound 
ended his first Canto with the lines from the Hymn 
to Aphrodite. The whole structure of The Cantos 
is based on similar accidents throughout Pound's 
life. The poem with its theme fragments represents 
the progression of |1\s interests and his enthusiasms 
and his personal reiationships. 

Pound emphasizes repeatedly what he calls 
‘words in action’. Throughout his long poem he 
has offered his various themes and theses, not as a 
pattern, but for the reader to make his own pattern. 
‘Make your own Gestalt of Kung (Confucius), 
Homer, the midd!c ages, the renaissance, the 


present, with the greck decline in its due proportion 
....and the peripheries *, Pound wrote in Kulchur. 
The statement is a summing-up of the method of 
After the reader has formed the 


The Cantos. 


} 


Gestalt pattern in his mind from the ideographic 
Canto segments he will then apply his acquired 
words. For him there will be no scholar’s ivory 
tower, but rather a transformation of the world 
politically, socially and economically according to 
the Poundian Weltanschauung. 

The fact remains that although the Cantos have 
given scope to various elucidators, they have not 
had—nor will they have—-any political, social or 
economic effects whatsoever. Works as dithyrambic 
in their varying degrees as Thus Spake Zarathustra, 
The Countess Cathleen, Leaves of Grass and The 
Communist Manifesto ha.e had profound non- 


literary effects on their own and later times. The 
practical effect of the Cantos has been nil. 
Pound has always been : romantic. Born in a 


pioneer shack in Idaho ; 
vast prairie landscape, it 
see the world historically. 
have been personal. W 
Europe he came as a yong D’Artagnan-Villon. 
Only a young man without . sense of history could 
have imagined it possible tc work himself into the 
time-spirit of another era is Pound attempted to 
do in his early Persone poems. Pound was poetically 
gifted, and the Persone have melody and tone and 
vigour, in spite of their pseudo-archaic qualities. 
But they cannot reanimate the past. They are 
more echoes of the ‘ninetics poets, the middle ages 
en dentelle. Pound is probably the last poet in 
English to continue to use ‘thou’ and the plural 
‘th’ ending. 

Pound is at his happiest in the re-creation of a 
classical landscape, a creation well adapted to 
imagist technique, as for example in his retelling 
of the Bacchus-Lyzus legend: 


d brought up in that 
vas natural for him to 
lis literary enthusiasms 
en he first arrived in 


Glassglint of waves in the tide-rips against sunlight, 
pallor of Hesperus 
Grey peak of the wave, 
wave, colour of grape’s pulp, 
Olive grey in the near, 
far, smoke grey of the rock slide... 
And we have hard the fauns chiding Proteus 
in the smell of hay under the olive-trees 
And the frogs singing against the fauns 
in the half-light. 


Such passages, in frequent in the earlier Cantos, 
are suppressed in the middie Cantos where Pound’s 
personality seems to harden. Yet even in the early 
Cantos the smell of hay under the olive-trees will 
be followed by the involved nomenclature found 
in Canto XI, or the flat obscenity of the dull joke 
that concludes Canto XII. 

The interweaving of non-English words and 


phrases throughout The Cantos is an accentuation 
of Pound’s earlier versification habits. All his 
linguistic fancies have been worked into his poem— 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, Provengal, Latin, 
Greek, Arabic, and most spectacularly the Chinese 
written character. These transliterations, by their 
obvious alienating of the common reader, have 
contributed as much as anything to the enigmatic 
aspect of Pound’s opus. He himself maintained 
that such foreign words merely reinforced the text, 
seldom adding anything not stated in English, 
and one of his eclucidators has asserted that half 
their poetic function was in their inscrutability. 

It is possible to maintain that by such a mélange 
of languages a poem's frame of reference is enlarged 
to embrace not © -e culture but many. Yet for each 
arithmetic progr ision in this direction there is a 
geometric progr. ssion in the loss of communic- 
ability. 

Most represer 
Cantos, for in 
Pound and his \ 
United States 
attack on 
literary magaz 


itive of The Cantos are the Pisan 
rem one can best evaluate both 
rk. With their publication in the 
nd the subsequent intemperate 
personally by one of the popular 
s they became an unfortunate 


emotional issuc¢ Pound was judged politically 
rather than as a , oet. 

Nevertheless | is not accurate to call Pound a 
Fascist. In his niddle years, as his thinking on 


economic matte 
to equate Muss 
money and cr 
system came clo 
conception of us 
he had backed 


became more obsessive, he tended 
ni’s régime with his own views on 
it, feeling that the corporative 
r than any other to abolishing his 
ry. When the Italian State which 
lisintegrated under the weight of 
the Allied advaice Pound acted with courage and 
dignity. Instead of trying to escape to some neutral 
country while he still could, he made his way to 
the American lines and surrendered voluntarily. He 
did not shirk the consequences and he did not 
recant. 

Later he was examined by a board of govern- 
ment alienists and ruled insane, thus postponing 
or avoiding a State trial for treason. Accord- 
ing to the psychiatric report he was held to be 
suffering from a paranoid state marked by ‘ pressure 
of speech, discursiveness and distractibility °. 

While in the camp at Pisa before being sent back 
to the United States Pound wrote the eleven Cantos 
that make up The Pisan Cantos. Deprived of 
books and references, his mind was thrown back 
on itself. These Cantos are the result. They lack 
the arid and overweighted pedantry of the middle 
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Cantos. And they come closest to — Pound in 
action, the man as he is. 

In method the Pisan Cantos are a continuation 
of the earlier ones. There is the same elliptical 
imagism. The themes are the same—brief glimpses 
of classical landscapes, the renaissance, usury, the 
Chinese ideogram and so on, all cross-hatched by 
scraps of foreign words and phrases. One encounters 
again the puerile contemporary lingo that Pound 
uses so much in his letters However, there is a 
much larger proportion of private recollection, 
with memories of London and Paris, and references 
to friends of the days before the First World War 
like Joyce, Yeats, Ford, Binyon and Wyndham 
Lewis. 

The two innovations of the Pisan Cantos are the 
emergence of a direct persona! note and the intrusion 
of the immediate present. For the first time one 
is aware of Pound the individual, the prisoner in 
his army pyramid tent looxing at the jeeps and 
staff cars beyond the barbec wire, listening to the 
beating of the rain on the cinvas or watching the 
cold glitter of Arcturus in the evening through the 
smoke hole: 


In the drenched tent there is quiet 
seared eyes at rest 


He concludes Canto LXXXII! with the same word, 
as if he were yearning back towards the sleep of 
childhood : 


Down, Derry-down 
Oh let an ol) man rest. 


As the thoughts come to him he writes them down. 
Then from time to time he breaks off to describe 
what he sees in front of him when he raises his 
eyes—the Italian landscape beyond the barbed 
wire with Mount Taishan in the distance, Negro 
soldiers going over an obstacle course, a wasp 
building its mud house, a green lizard stalking a 
fly. Pound makes no transition between this im- 
mediacy and the meanderings of the past. The 
division is seldom clear, and much of the subject- 
matter is too vaguely personal to be grasped, but 
occasionally Pound’s conceptions are charming as 
when he sees the electric wires along the road as a 
stave and the birds perched on them as musical 
notes. 

Even more apparent in the Pisan Cantos than 
elsewhere is Pound’s gross lack of judgment. In a 
related way Pound's opening apotheosis of Mussolini 
reveals the deterioration of his reasoning powers. 
Pound in defeat behaved personally with real 
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courage. But when he compares the poltroon’s 
end of the raddled ex-dictator to the death of a 
god he merely shows himself out of touch with 
reality. 

Sometimes Pound himself seems to become aware 
of his own dilemma, and in a lyric passage in 
Canto LXXXI that is perhaps the most moving 
one in the Cantos, it is as if he saw himself for one 
clear moment stripped bare: 


The ant’s a centaur in his dragon world. 
Pull down thy vanity, it is not man 
Made courage, or made order, or made grace, 
Pull down thy vanity, I say pull down. 
Learn of the green world what can be thy place 
In scaled invention or true artistry, 
Pull down thy vanity, 
Paquin pull down! 
The green casque has outdone your elegance. 
* Master thyself, then others shall thee beare ’ 
Pull down thy vanity 

Thou art a beaten dog beneath the hail, 
A swollen magpie in a fitful sun, 
Half black half white 
Nor knows’ou wing from tail 
Pull down thy vanity 

How mean thy hates 
Fostered in falsity, 

Pull down thy vanity, 
Rathe to destroy, niggard in charity, 
Pull down thy vanity, 

I say pull down. 


It is no matter that this is followed by a somewhat 
lame apology. 

The Pisan Cantos end inconclusively with Canto 
LXXXIV. If Pound should complete his cycle with 
a block of sixteen Washington Cantos these will 
no doubt take the same stream of recollection form, 
interrupted this time by the immediacy of incidents 
in and about the ward of St Elizabeth’s Hospital. 
There will probably be an increasing reference to 
Chinese, due to Pound’s present concentration on 
such studies. But it is hard to imagine that they 
will add anything to what has gone before. 

Pound’s most durable achievements, his trans- 
lations from the Chinese, are not relative to a 
discussion of The Cantos. This bulk poem, finally 
considered, is like a kaleidoscope made up of all 
kinds and shapes of glass of varying degrees of 
colour and brilliance but lacking the reflecting 
mirrors necessary to organize them into a pattern. 
Pound has disclaimed furnishing such mirrors, 
maintaining that they must be supplied by the 
reader. But the mirrors which are supposed to 
exist in the eye of the beholder are in the last 
analysis non-existen:. The pieces for all their mass 
and variety remain only fragments. 


PATRICK WILLIAMS 


HE old joke that the psychologist is a 
person who goes to the Folies Bergere to 
look at the audience is funnier than it is 

true, for of course a psychologist learns more about 
an audience by looking ai what they have come to 
see; at least this is so wth popular arts like the 
cinema. On the screen «re projected the desires 
and fears shared by me. and women within a 
common culture. Norm ‘ly frustrated by social 
checks or by the contingencies of life itself, our 
deepest passions and sat actions are played out 
and to some extent resol -d in the form of day- 
dreams; but even this cap. -ity for creating a dream 
world is restricted, for var ous practical and social 
reasons, and an alternative source is sought in the 
ready-made day-dreams of popular myth. 

Working on this assumption, two American 
psychologists, Martha Wolfenstein and Nathan 
Leites, set out to write their exciting and most 
readable book, Movies: A Psychological Study 
(Vision Press, 30s). On the basis of having seen 
over two hundred films made for mass entertain- 
ment, American, British and French, they make 
some bold and stimulating generalizations about 
popular attitudes in these three cultures towards 
such fundamental human problems as love, death, 
parenthood and violence. Their exposition of the 
latter, the place and significance of violence on the 
screen, is particularly interesting because it brings 
up a number of points which to my mind have yet 
to be dealt with satisfactorily. 

In the first place, the authors of this study take 
the view that violence is an important ingredient 
of day-dreams since it often represents symbolically 
the resolution of an emotional difficulty, a love-hate 
situation, an unconscious fear, sense of guilt, and 
so on. When coming to examine a work of popular 
art, therefore, we should try to find out what sort 
of situations are being represented by acts of 
violence. ‘We frequently hear’, the authors say, 
‘that there is a great dea! of violence in American 
films. But so there is in Shakespeare, in Grimm's 
fairy tales, and in Dick Tracy. The point is to 
discern what form the violence takes, into what 
plot-patterns it is woven: who kills whom, under 
what circumstances, for what reasons; 


what are 


Violent Day-Dreams 


The popular Ameri: 
whose film melodr 


n television and cinema hero, Jack Webb, 
na ‘Dragnet’ is being shown over here 


the sequels of |e crime, who is suspected, who 
investigates; i: e criminal pursued by conscience 
or by the poli: through what agencies is justice 
done, or by wl... chance does it miscarry.’ 

It will have een noted that Wolfenstein and 


Leites make n 
tween a run-o! 
Electra. Furt 
ironic humour 
are the Eumen 


listinction for their purposes be- 
e-mill gangster film and Hamlet or 
r on they observe, not without 
hat ‘ Fast cars and police sirens 
es of American films’, but in so 
far as an art fo 1 has a popular appeal it is in the 
measure that || supplies the need for a certain 
pattern of day-cream in a given culture. 

They do however make some interesting dis- 
tinctions between the American and British type 
of film melodr.ina. Danger, in American films, 
is invariably represented as something from outside, 
and where the hero has been falsely accused of 
some crime (the theme of over a quarter of the 
American thrilicrs analysed here) he seeks to clear 
himself by active and aggressive means. On the 
other hand, in British melodrama, danger is port- 
rayed as an internal force, some passion in the 
criminal which has to be controlled by a firm but 
benevolent father-figure in the form of the police — 
an authority treated with scant respect on the 
American screen: ‘American films express the 
feeling that ‘ Father is always wrong.” He is not 
a bad guy, but he is incompetent, and a younger 
man (someone not in authority, a son-figure) will 
have to take over.’ 

It is tempting to draw all kinds of conclusions 
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from such evidence. Especially tantalizing is the 
ratio of suicides to murders in films: whereas in 
the American films examined by Wolfenstein and 
Leites there was only one suicide to twenty murders, 
the British was one to five and the French one to 
two. How does this tally » ith the actual national 
Statistics, is there a direct re!ationship between these 
day-dreams and reality, or— perhaps more intriguing 
—are the figures reversed? 

The answer is more likely to be that there is no 
relationship at all; but this would not invalidate 
the book’s thesis—namely, that what goes on in 
the popular film reflects the psychology of the 
public it pleases. Though in this respect it should 
be remembered that the public for Hollywood films, 
for instance, is a minority group and not the great 
masses as is often supposed. A survey in the 
United States showed that the bulk of cinema- 
goers are aged between teen and twenty-five, 
about a third of the popu ation. But although 
interest wanes as people g-ow up, attitudes are 
probably formed by films curing this somewhat 
protracted adolescence. It is still a moot point 
whether screen violence acts as a safety-valve or a 
stimulus for ‘ normal” agressiveness. 

The authors have an ingenious Freudian in- 
terpretation of the role of the detective, significantly 
called the * private eye *: 


| NE of the innumerable characters in Nigel 
Dennis's new ‘Melodramatic satire’ Cards 
| of Identity (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 15s) 

remarks on page 179, ‘| was sorry to see no 
| real centre to the corpus; I cannot deny the 

embroidery.” A highly typical remark which sums 
up my view of this cntertaining, extremely 
| intelligent piece of fooling. The trouble is, so 
| Mr Dennis tells us, we have been living in such 

a muddle in the last few years that we cannot 
| really say who we are any more; we require 
| experts to tell us, or, when in doubt, to decide 

for us. This point of view might have been the 
starting point for a fairly conventional satirical 
novel: but Cards of Identity is wildly uncon- 
ventional. It reminds me, in its casual jettisoning 
| of groups of carefully thought-out characters and 


Identity Cards | 


* The independent investigator of the films, like 
the curious child, must be careful that the authorities 
do not catch him: he is continually in danger. 
He is led to uncover an act of violence (from the 
child’s point of virw, it is sex misunderstood as 
destructive), and encounters a dangerous criminal 
(the father in his night-time role, so discrepant with 
the harmless day-time father as pal)... .. The film 
melodramas are related to fantasies derived from 
earlier nocturnal investigations.’ 

A little far fetched? Perhaps. But as in all 
good books, there :; much that is controversial in 
this study of contemporary cinema. Nowadays, 
there are two opposite schools of thought about the 
desirability of violence on the screen, in comics 
and detective stories; and both will find something 
in the impartial Wolfenstein-Leites analysis to 
support their own views. Reading detective novels 
has become quite a respectable occupation— 
Archbishops read thrillers between preaching hell- 
fire sermons—but perhaps there is still room for 
the view that art should treat violence not in its 
own terms but realistically, and show that, in the 
same way as crime Coes not pay, nor does violence 
resolve our inner and outer conflicts in any form 
whatsoever. We need a popular art that will awaken 
us from our thousand day-dreams if we are to 
avoid being engulfed together in one big nightmare. 


situations, of G. K. Chesterton’s novels; though 
it is very much funnier. It is no good describing 

the story, for there is none; or the characters, | 
for there are too many. The book contains three | 
stories-within-a-story, and an elaborate Shakes- 

pearean skit which takes us from page 291 to | 
page 350. I can only commend this book—no 
doubt for the wrong seasons—for its continuously 

amusing pleces of observation and for its dotty, | 
almost drunken dialogue. In its total lack of | 
moral foundation, as in its unrestful veering to 

and from story to siory, | must condemn it, but | | 
put on record that [ have not read such an |} 
abundant and interesting piece of work for a | 
year and do not expect to do so for another; 
I shall return, at leisure, to Cards of Identity. | 
R. peT. W. | 
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CRITIC AT LARGE 


The Repudiation of Reason 


GERALD BULLETT 


LTHOUGH it wes a rabid adherent of 

Christianity who <cclared, in the spirit of 

Tertullian’s credibi/* quia ineptum est, that 
Christianity demands *:e crucifixion of the 
intellect ’, that point of vic is not, I think, shared 
by Christian apologists in zeneral: they, or most 
of them, would hotly repu iate the suggestion that 
their creed is irrational no-sense, and anyone who 
made such a suggestion, 1 set terms, would be 
guilty of bad controversia’ manners. What has 
been called the retreat from reason, which begins 
as a disdain of clarity and ends in pure nihilism, is 
not primarily a religious movement. It is in fact 
a repudiation rather than a retreat, and in so far 
as it can be said to be religious at all it is less 
Christian than anti-Christian. This is conspicuously 
true of that brilliant but grossly overrated writer, 
D. H. Lawrence. Lawrence (like most of us, but 
more sharply than most of us) was a divided man. 
He had insight, sympathy, and a child’s unclouded 
sense of physical reality. But his obsession with 
sex, his worship of ‘ the dark gods of the blood’, 
carried him to the verge of hysteria, and sometimes 
beyond it, and makes much of his writing repetitive 
and tedious. 

In personal relationships, his friends have told 
us, he could be at times infinitely charming, 
a life-enhancing companion, and at other times 
irascible, violent, cruel, full of anger and hatred. 
One of his most highly praised productions, pub- 
lished in 1925, was St Mawr, which might be not 
unfairly described as the story of a horse told from 
the point of view of an oversexed mare. This 
preposterously romanticized animal is used as a 
symbol, dominating the imagination of young 
Lady Carrington. She goes to the stable to stare at 
him, and there follows this passage: 


What was it? Almost like a god looking at her 
terribly out of the everlasting dark, she had felt the eyes 
of that horse; great, glowing, fearsome eyes, arched 
with a question, and containing a white blade of light 
like a threat. What was his non-human question, and 


his uncanny threat? She didn’t know. He was some 
splendid demon, and she must worship him. 

She hid herself away from Rico her husband. She 
could not bear the triviality and superficiality of her 
human relationships. Looming like some god out of 
the darkness was the head of that horse, with the wide 
terrible, questionin: eyes. And she felt that it forbade 
her to be her ord xary. commonplace self. It forbade 
her to be just Ricc 's wife, young Lady Carrington, and 
all that. 

It haunted her, the horse. 
she had never bee: looked at before; terrible, gleaming, 
questioning eyes arching out of the darkness, and 
backed by all the tire of that great ruddy body. What 
did it mean, and vhat ban did it put upon her? She 
felt it put a ban on her heart: wielded some uncanny 
authority over he” that she dared not, could not under- 
stand. 

No matter where she was, what she was doing, at 
the back of her co: sciousness loomed a great, overawing 
figure out of a dark background: St Mawr, looking at 
her without rea!» seeing her, yet gleaming a question 
at her, from his » de, terrible eyes, and gleaming a sort 
of menace, doom Master of doom, he seemed to be! 


This, I submit, ‘s neither good writing nor good 
sense. The i: *ssant repetition of key-words— 
terrible, dark, darkness, arched, questioning, gleam- 
ing, menace, threat, great, uncanny—would seem to 
argue a poverty of thought and style. And the 
tendency of the whole passage is in the direction 
of a bogus mysticism. Lawrence, much of his 
time, bent al! his considerable intelligence to the 
task of persuading us that intelligence—or at any 
rate reason—is a mistake. 


It had looked at her as 


IN an excellent and most salutary book, Three 
Studies in Twentieth-Century Obscurity (The Hand 
and Flower Press, 9s 6d), Mr Francis Russell 
patiently examines the work of three writers who 
have succeeded, against all reason, in bamboozling 
the literary pundits of our time, his subjects being, 
in ascending order of futility, James Joyce, Franz 
Kafka, and Gertrude Stein. I say patiently, because 
his patience and his thoroughness are no less 
admirable than his skill. To write about the cult 
of obscurity without losing one’s temper is in 
itself a considerable feat. It is not possible, he 
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remarks, to determine with any exactitude why 
chaos, dissonance, and obscurity draw so much 
emotional response from the modern mind; but 
he finds a parallel to the Joyce situation in that of a 
now forgotten Greek poet (unknown to me) called 
Lycophron, who flourished at Alexandria in the 
third century Bc, and who, because one of his 
works has survived as a curiosity, by reason of its 
“stubborn obscurity’, is the most representative 
literary figure of the period. * Like Joyce he is a 
focal point of his age. Just as much of Joyce’s 
work that has found response in our era will be 
incomprehensible to future periods, so the effect 
that Lycophron had on his contemporaries is lost 
to us.” Today he is unknown, except to a few 
learned specialists, because. as Mr Russell says 
elsewhere, the test of permanence in literature is 
truth and clarity. Amplifying this statement, he 
continues: ‘Those few misterpieces that stand 
out as immortal within the brief limits of human 
history, tower above their age with its adventitious 
circumstances of dress, customs, politics, language, 
and even civilization. The art form that has meaning 
only for its own generation is quickly submerged in 
the next. A relatively few basic factors endure 


What You Say, How 
You Say It, Can Make 
You More Popular And 


Successful 


A well-known publisher reports there is a simple technique 
of everyday conversation which can pay you real divi- 
dends in both social and professional advancement and 
works like magic to give you added poise, self-confidence, 
and greater popularity. 
described in a 


Conversation,” 


fascinating booklet, “ Adventures in 
sent free on request. 

According to this publisher, many people do not realize 
how much they could influence others simply by what 
they say and how they say it. Whether in business, at 
social functions, or even in casual conversations with 
new acquaintances, there are ways in which you can 
make a good impression every time you talk. 
To acquaint more readers of this magazine with the 
easy-to-follow rules for developing skill in everyday 
conversation, the publishers have printed full details of 
their interesting self-training method in a 24-page booklet 
which will be sent free to anyone who requests it. The 
address is: Conversation Studies (Dept. LG/CS1), 
Marple, Cheshire. Enclose 2}d. for postage. 
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The details of this method are | 


| this, it is difficult to believe that she was quite sane. 


through the diverse strata of existence—ambition 
conflict, love, death, and the mystery of time’s 
passing.” 


Joyce, Kafka, Gertiude Stein: for each of them 
outrageous claims have been made. But we must 
discriminate; for the three are noi of equal stature, 
nor of equal insignificance. Kafka’s dream-like 
novels, product of a private neurosis, succeed only 
in objectifying his exasperated sense of frustration, 
his failure to resolve the love-and-hate that he had 
for his father. Joyce was a man of enormous 
egotism and prodigious literary talent, and his 
Ulysses, though intolerably boring in parts, is 
by any reckoning an extraordinary tour de force. 
His literary progress was from clarity to obscurity, 
the elaborately contrived obscurity of Finnegans 
Wake, written in a private jargon. * Beneath the 
subterfuges, beneath the word-play’, Mr Russell 
justly observes, ‘no vital thought exists. In the 
end Joyce’s only message to us is that he has none.” 

We are left then with Gertrude Stein. And the 
plain truth about Gertrude Stein is that she had 
no literary talent whatever. Her one conspicuous 
talent was a talent for calling attention to herself 
and persuading certain self-important, cocksure, 
infinitely gullible ‘intellectuals’, so called, to 
accept her at her own valuation. Her writing, at its 
most characteristic, is nonsense in the strict sense 
of the term: not amusing nonsense like Edward 
Lear’s and Lewis Carroll's, which divertingly stands 


| logic on its head, but mere verbiage utterly devoid 
of meaning. 


She wrote badly because she could 
not write well. Because she had nothing to say 
she said just that, nothing, with many words, and 
the result is indistinguishable from idiocy. 

Both Joyce and Stein were sustained in their 
labours by a self-assurance bordering on lunacy. 
Joyce claimed that his juvenile verses, Chamber 
Music, were the greatest lyrics since Shakespeare. 
When an American critic asked him, apropos of 
Finnegans Wake, if he did not perhaps make too 
heavy demands on his readers, he answered that the 
demand he made of his readers was that they should 
devote the whole of their lives to reading his works. 
Gertrude Stein, wiih less excuse, was equally 
arrogant. She described a book of hers, which no 
one nowadays would willingly read, as ‘ the monu- 
mental work which was the beginning, really the 
beginning, of modern writing’, and ranked it with 
Proust's masterpiece 2nd with Joyce’s Ulysses as the 


most important work of the century. In face of 
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Woman in Revolt 


LOUIS HERMANN 


HUNDRED years after her birth Olive 
Schreiner is remembered as publicist and 
novelist, as the early, ardent, and life- 
champion of the rights of women, 
the author of a remarkable novel 
idities, is still acknow- 
s to be a creation of 
rmer and the literary 
imnace of her complex 
-ntions Or oppressive 
lar those enforcing the 


long 
and as 
which, despite youthful c: 
ledged by discerning crit 


genius. The social re 
artist were fused in the 
character. Unjust con 
prohibitions, and in partic 
social, domestic, and econo: iic disabilities of women 
in her day, moved her to burning revolt; and through 
the imaginative power of the artist she expressed her 
passionate rebellion with the eloquence, at times, of 
an ancient prophet. 

Her free thought on religion and the social 
relations of the sexes scandalized the middle-class 
susceptibilities of her day, and her most famous 
book was long banned from many a ‘ respectable ’ 
household. She was not an atheist, as her detractors 
often assumed, though she was sufficiently rationalist 
to separate the ethical frorn the mythical in religion, 
and she abjured Christianity almost from her 
childhood. The Story of an African Farm, on 
which virtually alone her literary reputation rests, 
with its earnest young characters Lyndall and 
Waldo probing beneath the crust of conventions, 
kindled a torch for thousands of inquiring young 
minds. 

And yet that novel is not a tract. It is a tale, 
slight yet moving, not very skilfully constructed, of 
South Africans, English, and Boers in the remote 
backveld, the lonely countryside where the author 
was born and bred and where her youthful musings 
and questionings on life and the ways and beliefs 
of the times gave birth to this her first published 
work. It appeared in 1883, having been written a 
year or two earlier and conceived, at least in part, 
even before the author was of age. It immediately 
attracted widespread attention and the praise of 
eminent writers, was translated into several foreign 
languages, and ran into many editions; and the 


author, at first disguised by the pseudonym * Ralph 
Iron ’, soon became famous as Olive Schreiner. 
She was beautiful, of lively intellect and generous 


This is the centenary year of the birth of 
the great social reformer and ardent 
feminist, Olive Schreiner, who also 
wrote ‘The Story of an African Farm’ 


sympathies, and her work was a forerunner of 
that remarkable outburst of novel-writing by women 
which did not begin until a few years later. She 
commanded much admiration and made friends 
especially in those circles where progressive ideas 
were welcomed. She did not repeat the success of 
the African Farm and, though she wrote throughout 
her life, her output was not great. There were 
frequent and long intervals between her bouts of 
writing, partly attributable to ill health. She 
suffered all her life from painful asthmatic attacks, 
and this affliction was associated with a restless 
temperament. She never lived more than a few 
years in any one place either in South Africa or in 
Europe. She mostly kept her manuscripts un- 
published for years, submitting them for publi- 
cation only with reluctance, and four of her 
books did not appear until after her death. The 
last to be published, Undine (1929), a novel, was 
actually her first book, written more than) fifty 
years before. 

Her life long devotion to the cause of the Woman’s 
Movement found expression in Woman and Labour 
(1911), a brief, vigorously pro-feminist book on the 
social aspects of the relation of the sexes, a fragment, 
she explains in the preface, of a large work on 
Woman that she had laboured at for many years 
and completed. To Vera Brittain and her generation 
of enthusiastic young feminists Woman and Labour 
was ‘ The Bible of the Woman's Movement ’. 

Mrs D. L. Hobman in a new biographical work 
on Olive Schreiner (Olive Schreiner: Her Friends 
and Times, Watts, 15s) estimates Woman and 
Labour to be ‘her finest though not her most 
famous book’; and, moreover, challenges Cron- 
wright’s assertion published in his Life of Olive 
Schreiner that the lost magnum opus was a figment 
of Olive’s imagination, meeting each of his argu- 
ments squarely and making out a good case for the 
probability that it was indeed written, and the 
completed manuscript left, as the author states, in 
the Cronwright-Schreiners’ house in Johannesburg 
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during their absence in the Boer War. It was 
destroyed when the house was looted by British 
soldiers. Another biographer, Vera Buchanan- 
Gould, in her Not Without Honour (strangely ignored 
by Mrs Hobman even in her bibliography), goes so 
far as to suggest that H«velock Ellis, moved by 
jealousy for a topic peculiarly his own, inspired 
Cronwright’s disbelief in his wife's lost work. 
Cronwright was often cocksure; but he may have 
been right after all. 

Whatever the truth may be, Mrs Hobman has 
not misread Olive Schreiner’s strange character, 
and shows a lively understanding of it, especially 
in her illuminating introductory chapter, which 
exceeds in interest even the new matter she has 
published about Olive Schreiner’s friends. Mrs 
Hobman writes: 


The tempestuous force of | 
than the range of her art an 
character so magnetic and f 
consistent, as her own. She was everything that was 
contradictory: a self-centred altruist, an individualist 
socia a hermit who craved for friends, a fierce and 
aggressive pacifist. She envied men and therefore 


personality was wider 
she never invented any 
ry, SO perverse and in- 


Storm in 


N no place is the differ-nce between the sexes 

more strongly shown an in novel-writing. 
The most sensitive male novelist cannot achieve 
a woman's outlook and the stoutest intellectual 
woman cannot see through a man’s eyes. This 
sweeping, not to say contentious, generalization 
arises from a reading Storm Jameson's in 
many ways excellent new novel The Hidden River 
| (Macmillan, 12s 6d). Miss Jameson is a powerful 
| and highly skilled writer, interested not mercly in 
| people and plots but in ideas, good and “bad, as 
well. She shows brilliant!y the universal standing 
wraith-like behind the particular, the Idea 
embodied in a human tangle of passions and 
prejudices. She is also an extreme Francophile. 
Her new book, set in the Loire valley, takes up 
the old idea of retributive punishment and poses 
it, at times Over-argumentatively, in contemporary 
terms. 

A young, foolish man has betrayed to the 
occupying Nazis his friend, the son of his pro- 
tectress; an old, too civilized man has allowed his 
friendship with a prominent German to overcome 
whatever patriotic scruples remained to him. 
Adam Hartley, an English captain attached to the 


a Tea-Pot 


exalted women; she zbhorred war, yet most vehemently 
supported the Boers against her own countrymen; she 
denied God, while a!! her life her soul was penetrated 
with awareness and love of the Divine. Persons still 
living, who knew her long ago are alight when they 
speak of her, as though her very memory were luminous. 


Towards the end of her life, when she returned 
to the Cape, old and ravaged by a lifetime of 
struggle against continual attacks of her distressing 
malady, and saddened by the painful experiences of 
a determined pacifist in London during wartime, 
her amazing vitality still had not deserted her. 
My own recollection of her at this period is of an 
exceedingly lively little old lady who charmed and 
delighted both me and my wife for the better part 
of a memorable day with amusing narratives of 
her personal experiences, enlivened by sprightly 
gestures and humorous mimicry; and with brilliant 
comments on public affairs and characters, the old 
rebellion blazing up with her championship of un- 
popular causes as, thumping her knees with her 
clenched fists, and flashing defiance, she declared: 
‘I'm a Freethinker, I'm a Bolshevik, I'm a Sinn 
Feiner!’ 


resisters in the early ‘40s returns years later to 
find family arguments, lawsuits and summary 
justice still preoccupying the survivors of the 
Resistance. 

He, too, wants to know the ‘truth’ 
who betrayed his French colleague Robert. He |} 
finds out, and wishes he hadn't. His presence | 
in the little French manor house sets off a trail 
of hate and age-old passions. And there is, | 
perhaps inevitably, his love for the daughter of | 
the house and his guilt because she is promised | 
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to his host. A tangle, certainly, but expertly 
handled, and the first one hundred pages are 
splendid. Later on the arguments become too 
brittle, divorced from character; the universal | 
asserts itself at the expense of the particular. _ |]| 
And at the end we wonder what it was that we i} 
so nearly laid hold of. Miss Jameson has taken | 
an ambitious subject, one that few other women | 
would have cared to tackle; and she has nearly | 
brought off a masterpiece. She is well equipped 

to do so, in every way but one; her theme cries | 
out for treatment by a male; and masculine 
though she shows herself in many ways to be, she 
is finally betrayed by her sex. G. F. M. 
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Jews in England 


JULIUS GOULD 

AVE you ever asked the ‘man in the 

street’ how many Jews there are in Britain? 

You would get the most diverse answers: 
One million—a million and a half—half a million 
in London alone, including 100,000 German 
refugees. These exaggerations come as readily 
from Jews themselves as from non-Jews. In fact 
there are no more than 450,000—present figures are 
difficult to find because the British census includes 
no ‘ religious’ questions, and just when a person 
of Jewish origin ceases to be a ‘ Jew’ in any sense 
is hard to say. Of this tot! some 60 per cent live 
in the London area, and, «: most, 40,000 refugees 
from Hitler’s fury found pc ‘manent homes here. 

These figures will proba ly mark a population- 
peak for Anglo-Jewry—les; than half a million 
persons of Jewish beliefs, Jewish origins, or Jewish 
interests. The vast bulk of this population stems 
from the great immigrations in the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century from the pogrom-countries 
of Eastern Europe. In 1850 there had been less 
than 35,000 Jews in Britain; in 1880 60,000; by 
World War I their number had risen to 300,000. 
This immigration posed interesting problems for 
the small community which had to receive them 
and, in addition, caused a great deal of ill-informed 
comment among non-Jews, especially in London. 
Between 1881 and 1905 over 100,000 *‘ foreign’ 
Jews reached our shores, and they with their 
descendants have now been absorbed into the life 
of the Jewish community and of the country. 
This large-scale immigration is the centre of the 

story which Dr V. D. Lipman has to tell in Social 
History of the Jews in England 1850-1950 (Watts, 
18s). He deals ingeniously with his scattered 
statistical sources, and though he avoids the ticklish 
task of defining the term * Jew ’ few will blame him 
for this or question his general findings on that 
account. The stage is set for the story of the Great 
Immigration in two ways. Firstly, we are given a 
most lucid account of the social composition of the 
small Jewish community of 1850, and then of the 
somewhat larger (but still small) community of 
1880. Secondly, Dr Lipman describes how the 
Jews, especially but not solely in London, built up 
a remarkable network of voluntary bodies designed 
to further religious or charitable purposes. We 
are reminded of the zeal with which Jewish philan- 


thropists arranged to protect their poorer brethren 
from the rigours of the Poor Law and the work- 
house, and we see the diversities of social status 
which made such philanthropy both possible and 
necessary. 

When it came, the ‘invasion’ of Russian and 
Polish proletarians found a network of charitable 
and religious bodies to meet and help them, Dr 
Lipman describes the social composition of these 
immigrants and tells, with a wealth of carefully 
chosen detail, how this immigration affected the 
old voluntary bodies and later called forth new 
ones. It is a fascinating story which he has to tell, 
and he guides us skilfully through the intricacies of 
Anglo-Jewish life. In particular (though the 
provinces are no! neglected) he gives a clear im- 
pression of the c'ianging pattern of Jewish settle- 
ment and life in the metropolis. 

Poverty remains, although the legend * All Jews 
are rich’ dies very hard. And among British Jews 
today there is no shortage of philanthropy, much of 
it, but by no means all, canalized into Zionist 
channels. On the other hand the occupations 
Jews follow are as Dr Lipman rightly says, more 
“normal” than they were one hundred years ago; 
they live increasingly in dormitory-suburbs away 
from their wor! and enjoy a less immediate sense 
of a ‘common |\fe*. Despite pockets of prejudice 
they are receive’ on terms of greater equality by 
their non-Jewish neighbours. Dr Lipman mentions 
what Jewish leaders fear greatly—the risks of 
assimilation. He certainly testifies to a general 
decline in religious and ritual observance. Yet 
this is counterbalanced by a degree of Jewish 
* consciousness ’ which often takes the Jew himself 
by surprise. Jewish beliefs may be held less fervently, 
but Jewish interests and voluntary activity remain 
extraordinarily keen. 

In a measure of course, this is a due result of 
the Hitler era and the creation of the State of Israel. 
All can see how these two challenges have dominated 
Anglo-Jewish life since 1933. None can tell 
when this impact may lessen or die away. True, 
new issues may assist to bind the community 
together. But there are no fresh reservoirs of 
immigration and, despite the intricate subtleties of 
English social status, Jewish emancipation has been 
far advanced. The sociologist can see no certain 
future for the group-life which Anglo-Jewry has 
built up since 1850. Dr Lipman wisely gives no 
forecasts, but he has placed us in his debt by a 
most readable account of how that group-life has 
come about, and of its weaknesses and its strength. 
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Letters to the Editor 


Freedom of the Air 


Sir,—May I congratulate you on your Editorial im 
the February issue. By your championship of Margaret 
Knight’s broadcasts against the attacks on her for 
speaking her mind you do a great service. 

Having said this, however, will you allow me to 
criticize? You may not like what I have to say, you 
may not print this letter; but since you champion 
freedom I think you will, in spite of its shortcomings. 

You see I profess to be a Christian; but I am ready 
to learn. Christianity is a faith that holds, in spite of 
Mrs Knight, who, at the end of an article in the same 
issue, says * Neither insight nor intuition involves any 
mysterious tapping of super-rational scources of know- 
ledge; both are familiar types of cognitive process, 
which can be described in psychological . . . . terms’. 
You say there are no fairies, and she claims to be able (it 
amounts to this) to explain everything in psychological 
terms. 

There are well-known psychologists who take the 
opposite view. They say we do not know enough to 
prove there are no fairies of some kind; that not all 
phenomena can be explained by the human brain; and 
that only by living ‘it’ and experience can certain 
conduct and belief be known to be right. 

When the experts disagree, what is the layman to 
believe? Surely he can only turn to experience and the 
example of others. Though by no means a saint myself, 
I wager that the saintly ones, from legendary ancient 
Job (* Though He kill me, yet will I believe in Him’) 
to the living Albert Schweitzer (*“ To me, Jesus remains 
what he was. , Not for a single moment have I had to 
Struggle for my conviction that in him is the supreme 
spiritual and religious authority "), have, by some motive 
done more good in the world than all the atheists, 
agnostics and humanitarians put together. 

Finally, let us take care that we don’t in driving 
religion out of peoples’ lives, form a vacuum, which 
might be filled with the ideas and aims of a Nazi 
Germany or a Soviet Russia. Then, indeed, freedom 
would be destroyed. F. H. THompson (Lt-Col) 

Bognor Regis 


Call me Ishmael 


Sir,— While one appreciates an opportunity to see 
both sides of a controversy, I cannot refrain from 
pointing out that Mr Guthrie's attempt in your February 
issue left a great deal to be desired. Indeed, his discussion 
of Richard Aldington’s Lawrence of Arabia is not so 
much a review as an example of specialized pleading 
which gives the impression that he was, at the time of 
writing, still trying to convince himself of the truth of 
his own words. I can quite appreciate this uncertainty, 
for such a position as he adopted is difficult to maintain 
honestly and logically 


Mr Guthrie claims that the book is * well-behaved ’. 


Yet can he deny the frequent unnecessary sneers with 
which Aldington punctuates his work at monotonously 
regular intervals? Can he deny that on many occasions 
Aldington has half-quoted, distorted and falsified? 
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The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
‘Literary Guide,’ ¢ & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, EC4, by March 10 


ACROSS DOWN 
1 Unload the fish and take 
pudding! 1 Thackeray's equine hero. 
5S Owners of nonsense in 2 feminine? 
Scotland. 2 Over-feminine 
9 Might well be called a 3 Plant that encourages a bird 
handy man! 


1@ This may be in a case, or a 
case may be in this. 


12 Thoughts of a side. 
13 Little devil wandering 
around and getting better. 8 


14 Truly a stumbling-block for 
the intoxicated. i 


4 Ulysses found her washing. 
6 


Belligerent river. 


Helps to see agreement in 8. 
Port of the press-gang. 
Imitate a primate. 

15 How a horse is stopped. 16 Old orchestra tied up. 

20 Area of land in Palestine. 
21 Dot round 4 on the links. 
26 Road speed is criminal. 

27 Idol, as Father Time might 19 Game of concealment? 


17 Duke of Milan—so proper! 
18 Tiny polezused in printing. 


ony. 22 Beetle that brings harm to 
28 Sad-sounding armour. as! 
29 The dog’s tail is much 23 Timeless 10. 

admired. 


24 Swift island. 


25 It’s harsh always in the 
south-east. 


3@ Nonsense rendered danger- 
ous by a bug. 


31 A friend in trouble. 


CLUES 


2 3 + 


(For instance, when he deals with Lawrence’s reaction 
to the deaths of his brother Frank and D. G. Hogarth; 
and when he succeeds, by clever selection and a plethora 
of inverted commas, in completely reversing the meaning 
of Lawrence’s descriptions of homosexuality in Chapter I 
of Seven Pillars of Wisdom.) Or can he deny Aldington’s 
frequent refusal to give chapter and verse on highly 
important points? (For example, the Deraa flogging. 
He mentions the letter to Mrs Bernard Shaw, but 
carefully omits to give a British Museum reference or a 
date, so that verification is virtually impossible.) 
Aldington takes a great many pages in trying to prove 
that Seven Pillars is a work of * quasi-fiction’. As I 
have pointed out elsewhere, he must, like Lawrence 
himself, consider forewords ‘ septic things’, for in the 
foreword to Seven Pillars (has Aldington read it?) 
Lawrence writes, ‘It does not pretend to be impartial. 
I was fighting for my hand, upon my own midden. 
Please take it as a personal narrative pieced out of 
memory. I could not make proper notes: indeed it 
would have been a breach of my duty towards the 
Arabs if I had picked such flowers while they fought.’ 
Mr Guthrie is even more sweeping than his mentor. 
He blithely writes ‘...Aldington concludes /ogically 
that Lawrence's heroic part in the Great War is a myth, 
a legend without foundation’. (My italics.) Oh dear, oh 
dear! Mr Guthrie would doubtless be able to prove 
that the Arab Revolt never took place, or even that the 
Great War was merely a collective dream! By such 
sweeping statements Mr Guthrie merely opens himself 
to ridicule. FREDERICK Woops 


London, SW2 


A Writer’s Faith 

Sir,—All Christian attitudes are not claimed as 
infallible; they belong to a less rigid orthodoxy than 
Kathleen Nott imagines. 

After being needlessly clouded, weighed down and 
obscured over the centuries through opportunists that 
are to be found in any great movement or party, 
Christianity has developed an elastic tolerance, without 
assuming the characteristics of a weathercock. 

Christ's basic teachings will still serve as a time-saving 
yardstick to judge human thought and action until 
‘truth or objective communicable knowledge’ is 
attained. Although a laudable target, I feel it retreats 
with each new dawn of knowledge or discovery. Had 
I, at twenty-five, gone to a Pacific Isle, armed with 
Christianity, I should have returned a better man than 
had I relied on Darwinism or some dated theory. 

Westgate-on-Sea T. SULLIVAN 


LAST MONTH’S 
SOLUTION 
The three winners were : 
(1) A. R. Williams, 
Worcester 
(2) Mrs L. Kerr, 
Ashstead, Surrey 
(3) A. L. Bacharach, 
London, NW3 
Each receives a book token 
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The Story of South Place 
By S. K. Ratcliffe 5s net 


The history of the South Place Ethical Society is vividly recorded by Mr S. K. Ratcliffe, who has 
been intimately associated with the Society for many years and has an extensive knowledge of the 
history and personalities since 1823 when it was founded. He brings a whole period to life in this 
engrossing picture of a body of earnest men and women, resolutely keeping abreast with the most 
advanced ideas of the time, passing on the torch to their successors, who have inherited the great 
tradition of intellectual integrity and bear witness to the faith that goodness is within the reach of all. 


Darwin Revalued 
By Sir Arthur Keith 25s net 


New biographical material enables fresh light to be thrown on the complex personality of Charles 
Darwin, who made a fortune by skilful investments while at the same time engaged on his epoch- 
making scientific work. Both the man himself and his contribution to science are revalued in this 
fascinating new study by Sir Arthur Keith, who lived close by Darwin’s [old] house at Downe and 
had access to many private papers. 


Czech Tragedy 


By Glorney Bolton 21s net 


An exciting but tragic story of the rise and fall of a country, based on the biographies of Thomas 
Masaryk and his son Jan, who with Edward Benes planned to make Czechoslovakia the model 
democratic State. It is superbly told by Glorney Bolton, who, as a war-time adviser to Jan Masaryk 
and Edward Benes, was backstage during the last acts of this tragedy and saw the final curtain fall. 


Olive Schreiner 


HER FRIENDS AND TIMES 
By D. L. Hobman 15s net 


The centenary of Olive Schreiner is a fitting occasion for a re-appraisal of one of the outstanding 
women of the last hundred years. This timely biography paints a vivid picture of the background 
to her work and offers a perceptive interpretation of her complex and contradictory character. 
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